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NEWS 


. . and the erudite mind! 


NO ONE ELSE demands so much of his news- 
paper as the man of letters. He wants to know! 
Whatever happens—wherever it happens, and 
know at once. He must know things great, 
things vital, and at the same time, things less 
important . . . . all the thousand and one 
things that go to make up the budget of a day’s 
news. 


In Dallas, no service less than that of The 
Times Herald will satisfy. And this news- 
paper succeeds only because it employs the 
world’s greatest news-gathering service—THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS—augmented by an 
able staff of local writers and reporters and 
special correspondents . . . . together with 
the elect of the special features. 


Dallas’ Greatest Newspaper 


THE TIMES HERALD 
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Che Ballas Morning News 
Dallas’ Largest Newspaper 
Texas’ Oldest Business Institution 


A RECENT survey of the city of 
Dallas proved conclusively that The 
News is the overwhelming first choice of 
the homes in all the districts of the city 
generally accepted as ‘‘better class.’’ Such 
districts as University Park and High- 
land Park, Oak Lawn, Munger, Belmont 
and Vickery, Kessler and the like—in 
these homes The News leads all other 


papers by wide margins. 


And, of course, in ALL homes of the 
Dallas territory The News’ circulation 


far exceeds that of any other newspaper. 
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WESTERN LITERATURE 
COMING OF AGE 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 


LONG LANCE, by Chief Buffalo 
Child Long Lance. Cosmopollt- 
tan Book Corporation, New 
York. 


Cowsoy, by Ross Santee. Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, 
New York. 


CUSTER, by Frazier Hunt. Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, 
New York. 


SONGS OF THE OPEN RANGE, by 
Ina Sires. C. C. Birchard and 
Co., Boston. 


HEN the future histo- 

rian of the literature of 

the West comes to record 
the production of the _ year 
nineteen hundred and twenty- 
eight, he will pause. The year 
is already red-lettered. It has 
produced at least four books of 
Western Americana that are be- 
yond question literature. One of 
them, Kit Carson, by Stanley 
Vestal has been received so well 
in such high places that allusion 
to it requires no explanation. 


The second book, Frémont, in 
two magnificent volumes, is as 
good a biography as Albert 
Bigelow Paine’s Mark Twain, 
and Paine’s life of Mark Twain 
is as good as Trevelyan’s life of 
Macaulay; on the banks of Time 
it lodges overlooking the bio- 
graphical flood that each year 
flows swiftly but silently down 
into the gulf of oblivion. Other 
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biographies of Frémont may be 
written, but none need be writ- 
ten, for this one is both minyte 
and sweeping, both scholarly and 
artistic. In it Jessie Benton 
Frémont, wife of the great ex- 
plorer, appears with more reality 
than any other American woman 
has ever achieved in print. A great 
biography, instead of withering 
characters concomitant to the 
hero, illuminates them. Frémort 
realizes, in large but just propor- 
tions, not only the character of 
Pathfinder of the Rockies’, 
but also the drama of his as- 
tounding expeditions, the very 
genius of the wild lands he ex- 
plored, the people who crossed 
his path—old Bill Williams (the 
cannibal), Senator Benton, and 
many another—and finally the 
political, financial, and military 
world in which Frémont became 
so involved. However, I did not 
set out to review the fine piece of 
work that Mr. Allan Neviss has 
done; I but wished to strengthen 
my point that ‘Western stuff"’ 
is rapidly developing into litera- 
ture. The time is at hand when 
a serious writer can treat of a 
Western subject without being 
confounded with fools and sen- 


_ sation mongers—though I am 


not surprised that a ‘National 
weekly’ of the sensational 
character of Collier's Weekly 
should still pay Zane Grey a 
small fortune for what is called 
a “Western novel’’. 


The first book I want to get 
at is Long Lance, by Chief Buf- 
falo Child Long Lance, a true- 
blooded Blackfoot Indian who 
has become a literary man. For 
a long time the negro has been 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


A BOOK 
SERVICE 


for SOUTHWEST 
REVIEW readers 


The SOUTHWEST REVIEW 
announces a service for its read- 
ers to whom books wanted are 


inaccessible. . . . 


By sending the name, the 
author, and the publisher of the 
book wanted, with a check en- 
closed for the price of the book, 
to the SOUTHWEST RE- 
VIEW BOOK SERVICE, 
readers may secure any book 
wanted, postpaid to any ad- 


dress. 


Southwest Review 
Book Service 
Southern Methodist University 


Dallas, Texas 


having his say about his own 


race. The number of books, © 


many of them excellent, written 
by both whites and blacks in a 
sympathetic attempt to make the 
negro understood and to lift him 
up, is enormous. The Blackfeet, 
the Sioux, the Crows, the Chey- 
ennes, the Nez Percés and other 
Plains Indians are, I believe, of 
higher racial capabilities than 
native Africans; but the one lit- 
erary man of America who has 
dealt with American Indians in 
a large and sympathetic manner, 
and very often in a discriminat- 
ing manner—Cooper—has been 
hooted down. 

The trouble with the Ameri- 
can Indians is not that they have 
been too low in human qualities 
to take rank in human and liter- 
ary society, but that they have 
been both unwilling and unable, 
apparently, to adjust themselves 
to the position of conquered 
menials—the accepted position in 
which the negro has been most 
appealing as a subject for literary 
treatment. The American Indians 
have been subjected to far more 
humiliation than negro slaves 
were ever subjected to, for until 
we stole their birthrights from 
them they had always been a 
proud and fiercely free people. 
They have been so terribly sub- 
dued that no spokesman has 
seemed able to stand up and 
make the world understand his 
people. The Indian’s genius is 
for silence; the conviction of his 
wrongs smoulders within him, or 
he goes to battle. The negro’s 
genius is for expression, and he 
parades his feelings, of both sor- 
row and joy, to a world that has 
more ears than sensitive under- 
standing of silence. It takes a 
conqueror some time to under- 
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stand a silent man whose land 
he has stolen, whose children he 
has kiiled, and whose tribesmen 
he has cheated, debauched, and 
imprisoned. But, after all, we 
American land thieves are pretty 
decent in sympathizing with the 
under dog—especially after we 
have a clear title to his land. 
Time moves; look out for the 
American Indian in_ literature. 
Cooper is going to be vindicated. 

In Long Lance there is a great 
pride of race, but there is no syl- 
lable concerning subjection. The 
book is a revelation of tribal life 
in the Northwest, dating back to 
a time when the buffalo still 
ranged, and bringing the chroni- 
cle down to the [ndian’s accep- 
tance of reservation life. The 
setting is principally the old 
Northwe-t Territory of Canada. 

‘Tribal life’’—the phrase has 
been made colorless: by discus- 
sions of the American Anthropo- 
logical Society and the ponderous 
tomes of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. But Long Lance is a book 
about life, about the life of 
Indian boys at play in the forest, 
of Indian fathers and mothers at 
home in a tepee, of wise chiefs 
and wonderful medicine men, of 
wolves and panthers and buffa- 
loes and horses, of feuds and 
friendships, of generosity and 
hatred, of blood, of Homeric en- 
durance, and of peaceful sunshine 
in the valley. It has the one 
thing that no book can be truly 
great without: it has amplitude 
—amplitude of pathos and 
tragedy, of power and verity, 
and of simplicity and eloquence. 

The account that Chief Buffa- 
lo Child Long Lance gives of the 
conjurations of certain medicine 
men equals anything I have read 
about African conjurers. This, 


by the way, is the testimony of 
a once-powerful medicine man 
who accepted what the mission- 
aries told him: “‘I was a rich man 
when I changed my religion; [ 
had many horses. Now I have 
noth.ng. I am poor and I have 
no medicine powers left—they 
all flew from me that day when [ 
gave up my old religion.” It 
should be added that the book 
is dedicated to a missionary. 

The chapter entitled 
Ghost Horse’’ contains the bes 
story about the mustang in 
American literature. The gentle 
warrior who called the grey wolf 
“Brother” is as human as Uncle 
Remus. Almighty Voice’s lone 
fight against the combined forces 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police weuld have made Jack 
London admire. 

Chief Buffalo Child Long 
Lance is elemental enough to ad- 
mire fine things and to revere 
the noble traditions of his own 
blood. He is_a cosmopolitan 
journalist, but he has not learned 
how to sneer and be smart in 
the manner of most scribbling 
cosmopolites. The picture he 
gives is of smouldering sunset 
rather than of buoyant sunrise, 
but he himcelf is a_ distinctly 
fresh power in American litera- 
ture. He is more than a writer; 
he is a man who writes. 


A reviewer who is not imper- 
sonal—and I don’t pretend to 
be impersonal—ought, in fairness 
to his readers, to tell them the 
mood he was in when he read 
the book on which he reports, 
for obviously his report is not 
only about the book but about 
himself; and the innocent reader, 
unless he is told, has no way of 
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distinguishing the color of the 
medium—the reviewer — ‘from 
the color of the object viewed 
through the medium—the book. 
For once I am going to be fair 
to the reader; that is, | am going 
to be personal. Also I am going 
to use some more high words 
about another Western book. 


Along in the shank of the 
evening today I put aside my 
work and picked up Ross Santee’s 
Cowboy; that was hours ago and 
I have just finished the book. I 
did take a little time out for sup- 
per, for Santee’s talk about fri- 
joles, jerked beef, and bread fresh 
from a Dutch oven made me rav- 
enously hungry. It has been 
raining all the time that I have 
been reading, and, happy over 
the season that is getting into the 
ground, I have every once in a 
while paused to try to remember 
the last time | enjoyed—sheerly 
2njoyed—drank in—lapped up— 
guzzled down—mulled over— 
warmed and mellowed to another 
book so much as I have done ail 
of these things to Cowboy. It 
was either when I breathlessly 
read Conrad’s Youth, which I 
had discovered for myself, one 
winter night in New York four- 
teen years ago, or it was when on 
a cold, rainy November afternoon 
almost exactly twenty years ago 
I took Jack London's Call of the 
Wild out of the college library, 
and as a sophomore read it by a 
snug fire of oak wood. I am 
not talking about the merits of 
books; I am talking about the 
supreme enjoyment of books, 
which depends on many other 
things than the books themselves. 


If a book is worth recalling I 
like to recall how and when and 


where I read it. Well, today is 
my birthday, and it has been 
about as. happily spent as any 
birthday I have ever enjoyed. If 
I am alive twenty years hence 
and think back on the pleasures 
of the past, as I am wont to 
think, I am sure that I shall re- 
call with a great deal of happi- 
ness and perhaps tenderness this 
other birthday spent in reading 
Ross Santee’s Cowboy. I am 
profoundly grateful to Mr. San- 
tee. He has enriched the present 
day; this book has stirred in me 
a thousand recollections of men 
and cattle and horses and pens 
and drouths and rains and night 
fires and morning rides and other 
youthful experiences, thus enrich- 
ing my past; it will also enrich 
the future. 


Cowboy is the, story of a lad 
who left home in East Texas at 
the age of thirteen to become a 
cow-puncher. The story covers 
five years of experiences the boy 
had on New Mexico and Arizona 
ranches before the boss cut him 
a full string of horses for the 
fall work, and he rode out of 
the corral a matured hand. The 
experiences include association 
with a half-dozen characters that 
are described with remarkable fi- 
delity, economy, power, and fin- 
ish. The writing is so natural, 
so absolutely faithful to the 
genius of the people of the range 
and their occupation, that I don’t 
know whether to take it as a 
novel or an autobiography. The 
characters are so actual that in 
following them the reader may 
forget their occupation; yet at 
the same time the book is with- 
out peer in its delineation of the 
business of becoming a cowboy 
Like Huckleberry Finn, Cowboy 
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may be a boy’s book; like the 
story of Huck, it is certainly a 
man’s book. 

The grammar that Mr. San- 
tee gives to his autobiographical 
cowboy is somewhat like that of 
Will James, but is far easier and 
more natural; what is more im- 
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ty and an art that the author of 
Smoky, Cowboys North and 
South, and other excellent books 
has not yet realized. It is illus- 
trated by Mr. Santee himself, 
who was once regarded more as 
illustrator than writer; but I 
must confess I became so absorbed 


portant, Cowboy reveals a digni- in reading that I had to make a 


CThe “Supreme 
Authority” 


Webster's New International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast of mod- 
ern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, joy stick, 
Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, Freud, aerograph, 
eugenism, etc. 


Whatever Your Question about words, persons, places, 
you find a ready accurate answer. 2,700 pages; 452,000 
entries, including 408,000 vocabulary terms, 12,000 
biographical names, 32,000 geographical subjects; 100 
tables, 6,000 illustrations. 


One of the wisest of our school superin- 
tendents says: “I have never yet seen a 
person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of 
the dictionary who was not at the same 
time a good or superior all-round scholar.” 


A better test than this of the value of 
dictionary work could not be found. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts | 
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second trip through the pages to 
see the pen-and-ink sketches. 
They are good enough, but they 
do not have the humor and 
pathos and humanity of the 
prose. 


He was born on a farm in Mis- 
souri and grew up with mud be- 
tween his toes. At twenty-one he 
left West Point—Number 35 in 
a class of thirty-five. At twenty- 
three he was brigadier-general in 
the Union Army, wearing long 
hair that curled to his shoulders, a 
flowing scarlet tie, and a. wide- 
brimmed hat that had been cap- 
tured from a Confederate officer 
—and his men were buying bolts 
of red cloth to make flowing ties 
for themselves, were letting their 
hair grow long, and were “‘pray- 
ing for the flashing curls of their 
chief’. At twenty-five he -was 
a major-general. He was the 
only cavalry leader that the 
North produced even remotely 
comparable to “‘Jeb’’ Stuart or 
“the Gray Ghost”’ called Forrest, 
and when the war was over he 
attempted, without success, to 
get a leave of absence that would 
enable him to play soldier of 
fortune with Juarez in Mexico. 
But Othello’s occupation was not 
yet gone even in the United 
States; in the bitter winter of '66 
he again got on the front page 
by surprising and overwhelming 
Black Kettle’s Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe warriors on the Washi- 
ta. Then after the battle he led 
his men and his captives in spec- 
tacular review before General 
Sheridan. He now had time to 


write his eagerly bought Life on 
the Plains, and in the idleness 
that permitted authorship his im- 
petuous honesty—and love of 


publicity—beguiled him into ex- 
posing openly the corruption and 
graft of some of President Grant's 
appointees. Yet so far he had 
done nothing to achieve enduring 
fame. Then came the Battle of 
the Little Big Horn, in which he 
and the two hundred troopers in 
his band were killed with not 
one of his immediate followers 
left to report the disaster. He 
had won world-wide fame, per- 
haps a kind of immortality. His 
burning ambition had been real- 
ized. 

Such was the career of George 
Armstrong Custer, whom the 
Indians named ‘Long Hair”. 
Though his death did not van- 
quish his enemies, for he had 
many and bitter ones, he became 
what is perhaps the most exclu- 
sively military hero of the Amer- 
ican people, particularly of Amer- 
ican boys. Had Forrest or Stuart 
not been Southern, either of them 
might have surpassed him in 
fame: but they were on the 
wrong side to become nationa! 
heroes, and they missed dying in 
the spectacular manner so neces- 
sary for piquing the memories of 
hero-worshipping masses. 


Custer’s story has often been 
told. Now it is told again, under 
the title of Custer, The Last of 
the Cavaliers, by Frazier Hunt. 
It is told simply and directly, 
without thought, the exercise of 
criticism, or a suggestion of the 
complexities of life that a judge 
should take into consideration be- 
fore pronouncing judgment. The 
vexing problems of Custer’s last 
battle, problems that historiaas 
have all but shed blood over, 
simply do not exist for Mr. 
Hunt. For a discussion of them 
one had best go to The Story of 
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the Little Big Horn by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel W. A. Graham. - 


It is hard to see how a modern 
biographer of Custer could resist 
turning aside from straightaway 
narrative to attempt some inter- 
pretation of the man. Here was 
a fine chance, for instance, to 
show how Custer never cared for 
a cause in his life—only for glory 
and action. And how any bio- 
grapher of Custer could contem- 
plate in discreet silence the little- 
ness of Grant, who allowed more 
corruption in the management of 
public property than Big Bill 
Thompson ever dreamed of, and 
who was responsible for thous- 
ands of carpetbag scoundrels who 
outraged the South, is beyond my 
comprehension. Perhaps, after 
all, criticism of the kind that ex- 
poses heroes is not such a popu- 
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lar thing with the American pub- 
lic. Yet it is possible that de- 
bunking Custer would not de- 
tract from his fame and glorifi- 
cation. For my part, even though 
I see in him some very unheroic 
qualities, I still like him im- 
mensely. In fact, I regard him 
with a good deal more of admi- 
ration than I regard this new 
book about him in which ad- 
miration never flags. 


Songs of the Open Range, by 
Ina Sires, is a compilation of 
twenty-nine cowboy songs to 
which Charles Repper has fur- 
nished piano accompaniments. 
Most of the songs have appeared 
in other collections, but the music 
to a number of them has not 
heretofore been printed. How 
good the music is I cannot say. 
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The editorial remarks on the 
songs are without value, and the 
explanations of a number of 
range terms given by the editor 
are absurdly incorrect. The col- 
lection, nevertheless, will be 
wanted by every collector of 
American folk songs, for Miss 
Sires has made a few additions 
in the way of verses and a con- 
siderable addition in the way of 
music. 


BABEL IN AMERICA 


THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES, 
by Charles W. Ferguson. The 
Doubleday Company, 
New York. 


OURAGEOUS, witty, 
ee and profound are three 
diverse labels that may be 
pasted on Charles W. Ferguson's 
first book. It is the religious 
Vanity Fair of present - day 


America which he has caught and 
impaled within the covers of a 
single volume, and the reader 
follows the author-manager with 
excited interest as he passes from 
bocth to booth. For here are 
found described the more impor- 
tant cults and “‘isms’’ that have 
broken away from the older or- 
thodoxies of American religious 
life and have been able to set up 
their own rackets with surprising 
success on the big midway. From 
New Thought and Bahaism to 
Russellism and Ku-Kluxism Mr. 
Ferguson carefully extracts the 
history, the essence of belief, and 
the significance of these newer 
sects which may be the despair 
of the orthodox but are salvation 
for millions of their devotees. Mr. 
Ferguson contends that the mul- 
tiplicity and the strength of these 
cults are proof of the intensely 


national politics. 


ly interesting text. - 


At your book store, or 


Ross and Akard 


New MACMILLAN Books 


MASKS IN A PAGEANT, in which William Allen 
White discusses the dominant figures in the parade 
Here are fine portraits of the 


men in the public eye today. 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE, in which Lewis Browne — 


surrounds fascinating maps and charts with intense- 


LENIN, in which Valeriu Marcu gives the color 
and thrill of Lenin’s stupendous career. - 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Illustrated - $5.00 


$2.50 


$5.00 


Dallas, Texas 
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religious nature of our people and 
our times: that they are peculiar- 
ly the product, in their ideals 
and methods, of our national 
psychology. 


While he has his fun, as a 
member of the Generation of 
Mencken, over the “‘antics and 
capers’ of these strange religion- 
ists, Mr. Ferguson is duly respect- 
ful before the continuing mystery 
of belief. He is careful to 
acknowledge the awful and sacred 
nature of Faith, although that 
Faith may seem to the Gentile to 
be founded on absurdities and, 
perhaps, even fraud. 


The book is written in a mov- 
ing, agreeable style. Mr. Fer- 
guson graduated from Southera 
Methodist University in 1923, 
and was for a short time pastor 
of a Methodist church in Texas. 
If he is lost to orthodoxy himself, 
the denomination that nurtured 
him may take pride in, as well as 
profit from this first fruit of his 
intellectual powers. The Con- 
fusion of Tongues is an excellent 
contribution to the study of com- 
parative religions, a masterfully 
devised interlude in the “‘side- 
splitting history of religion from 
Astarte to Atheism’’. 


SAM ACHESON. 


A LIFE OF WESLEY 


THE LORD’S HORSEMAN, by 
Umphrey Lee. The Century 
Company, New York. 


T has been said that history 
must be written afresh in each 
generation, because each gen- 

eration sees the past from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. This is true 
also of biography: in The Lord’s 
Horseman we have an up-to-date 
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book about John Wesley which 
could not have been written in 
any previous age. 


It is true that the work is 
based upon the latest data avail- 
able, and that new material is in- 
troduced, particularly in the two 
valuable appendices — ‘“‘An Ac- 
count of an Amour of John Wes- 
ley’’ and ‘‘A Letter to Molly’’. 
But more interesting and impor- 
tant is the fresh interpretation of 
Wesley's character. It might al- 
most be said that in the accounts 
of Wesley’s love affairs he is 
psycho-analyzed: at least since 
the time of Freud we can under- 
stand better the Georgia episode. 
In like fashion, the story of Wes- 
ley’s ‘‘conversion’”’ is told in 
terms of modern psychology. 


Yet Dr. Lee never falls into 
the cheap ‘‘debunking’’ attitude 
which for some years has been a 
favorite biographical method. He 
is not catering to the American 
Mercury appetite for scandal, 
though Mr. Mencken, if he 
wished to forget the central pur- 
pose of the book, could regale his 
readers with certain selected anec- 
dotes not in the style of an 
orthodox encomium. As is prop- 
er, the author does not spare 
Wesley when the facts might 
make a Wesley worshiper wince. 
Dr: Lee attains a splendid objec- 
tivity, and writes with marked 
restraint, avoiding exaggeration, 
sentiment, and eulogy. For my 
own part, I almost feel that in 
his caution he seems to lean back 
a little the other way. 


After Wesley’s death his 
preachers got together his ‘‘old 
good - for - nothing letters’’ and 
his Shakespeare with annotations 
in his own neat hand, and com- 
mitted them to the flames. They 
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thought nothing about Wesley 
was important save his religious 
activities. But Umphrey Lee has 
sought to restore to us the man 
as a whole—‘‘adventurous, cath- 
olic-minded’’—standing immeas- 
urably above his immediate fol- 
lowers and associates in breadth 
of mind and range of interests. 
Wesley prefixed to his Primitive 
Physick the words: “Homo sum; 
human nihil a me alienium 
puto’. And Wesley also had a 
quaint sense of humor which pro- 
vides several good laughs for the 
reader of his biography. This 
breadth of mind, this humor, are 
the traits which Ds Lee seeks to 
add to the conventional picture 
of the great preacher, in a book 
excellent in style, scholarship, and 
human interest. 


JOHN C. GRANBERY. 


FOR WESTERN CHILDREN 
THE CHILDREN SING IN THE 


FAR Wee~ by Mary Austin. 
The Ho. ton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 


ELL known at home 
W and afar as a woman 
of marked independence 
and resourcefulness, Mary Aus- 
tin surprises nobody by reveal- 
ing that even when she was a 
girl teaching her first school, she 
and the children made their own 
poetry, because they could not 
buy any verse that belonged to 
children of the West. It was 
such fun that she has written 
other verses for this collection 
from time to time, and now, at 
the persuasion of the children of 
those children and their children, 
she has published them. 
What this young tenderfoot 
teacher did not know about 


ouzels, wickiups, and _ spotted 
snakes, the boys of the Mojave 
Desert taught her. And it 1s 
pleasant to learn that our impres- 
sive Mary Austin of today who 
gives erudite lectures on the pat- 
terns in human society did her 
first pack-herd-and-flock research 
to make poetry for the children 
at Lone Pine. 


As is often the case with books 
of real verse advertised for chil- 
dren, there are some pieces you 
read over and over to your child, 
fondly pretending that they are 
his favorites——when if the truth 
were known, you are merely tak- 
ing this good chance to read them 
aloud for your own self. In Mrs. 
Austin’s book the poems of this 
sort include at the very least one 
or two lyrics, some _ lovely 
‘moods’, and some poignant un- 
rhymed Indian songs. 


But for all its profundity and 
truth to the Southwest of Mrs. 
Austin’s keenest observing, her 
book is what it sets out to be— 
a children’s book. Plenty of the 
verses are in high demand by 
guardian and child alike—swing- 
ing things with a _ masculine 
verve, and songs such as that 
about the shepherd wind who 
drives his flocks of clouds. Then 
there is a jolly poem about Old 
Peter Prairie-Dog in Prairie-Dog 
Town that the children of West 
Texas, ten legions strong, are 
waiting for. And page sixty- 
six is likely to show wear and 
tear in a very few days, from use 
for delighted recitals of the verses 
about a boy named Pedro-Pablo- 
Ignacio-Juan-Francesco-Garcia 
Gabaldén (‘But the fellers call 
him Pete’) whose ‘‘father’s 
father’s great-grandfather was 
friends with the King of Spain”’. 
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Star-Dust and Stone 


By GLENN WarD DRESBACH 


1928 Winner of the Annual 
Award of the Poetry Society of 
Texas. THIS fourth volume 
marks a steady growth in the 
power and richness of this poet 
whom critics have ranked as the 
finest interpreter of the beauty 
of the American Southwest. 
Herein is captured the interac- 
tion of a section of the earth 
and the people who live in it. 


“Few modern poets have a 
f'ner sense of color value; few 
have his power of graphic de- 
scription.” —New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

Cloth, $1.50; Leather, $2.75. 


Salt of the Earth and Sea 


By JoHN P. SJOLANDER 


FOR almost a_ half-century 
John P. Sjolander has been pub- 
lishing poems in American peri- 


odicals. 


Into this book is gath- 


ered his best work, which will 
be or rare interest to all who 
value simplicity and humanistic 
qualities in poetry. As possibly 
the greatest pioneer poet of the 
Southwest, Mr. Sjolander has 
been accorded the title, “The 
Dean of Texas Poets.” Cloth, 
$1.50; Leather, $2.75. 


Texas History 
Movies 


A PICTURIZED ver | Selected Verse of 
sion of the history of Tex- 


News. Illustrations by 
JACK PATTON, text by 
JOHN ROSENFIELD, 


JR. Cloth, 


absorbing 
young readers, but older 
readers too will find it an 
excellent and authentic 
outline. $2.50. 


as, arranged in book form H I | 
from the series formerly | 
appearing in the Dallas arriner 


This volume will be of 
interest to 


Formerly Staff 
Poet Dallas News 


$1.50: 
Leather, $2.75. 
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Mexico and 
Texas, 1812-1836 


By Evucene C. BARKER, 
Author of “The Life of 
Stephen F. Austin.” 


THIS BOOK tepre- 
sents a thorough sifting of 
all the material relating to 
this important period in 
Texas history. Four pa- 
pers in this volume were 
delivered as “research lec- 
tures’ at the University of 
Texas; the fifth was read 
before the American His- 
torical Association. $2.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST PRESS 
(Successors to P. L. Turner Company, Publishers) 


DALLAS 


TEXAS 
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Most of the poems must have 
been as spontaneous and natural 
in their origin as the poem teacher 
and pupils composed after a visit 
to cool their desert eyes on the 
gusty dunes of the seacoast. The 
rousing meter of this piece will 
tingle anybody’s blood, from 
grandfather down to a babe in 
his crib: 

The salt, salt spray blows in by 
day, by night the breakers 
roar; 

The white sea-horses toss their 
manes, all trampling on the 
shore. 

The charcoal drawings by 
Gerald Cassidy begin with Old 
Peter Prairie-Dog himself. And 
there is a trusty set of notes in 
the back, where one can find out 
why a lightning-blasted juniper 
tree is sought after. 

You will like having this 
easily-handled scarlet volume on 
your shelves, children or no chil- 
dren. For one thing, it belongs 
with the rest of your Mary 
Austin. Besides that, even your 
sister's children will flatter you 
with proud attention as you read 
to them—you will usually in- 
sist upon reading it yourself—the 
piece about Pedro-Pablo-Ignacio- 
Juan- Francesco Garcia y Gabal- 
don, whom the fellers, however, 
call Pete. 

Lois UPSHAW. 


POETRY OF THE NEW 
SOUTH 


THE Lyric SOUTH, edited by 
Addison Hibbard. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. 


R. HIBBARD marks the 

M end of the sentimental 
anthologist of Southern 

verse. Of the usual whooping it 
up for Dixie, and of shouting the 


rebel yell for the benefit of the 


Other Side, he will have none. 
This is perhaps the highest com- 
pliment one can pay him, for the 
best service anybody can render 
Southern poetry is to treat it as 
an art and not as propaganda. 
And Mr. Hibbard has done pre- 
cisely that. 

The Southern poet, according 
to this discriminating antholo- 
gist, is one who lives in the 
South, or one who has lived 
here and has accepted, in part at 
least, the Southern scene as his 
material. It is not necessary to 
have been born here, for the 
phenomenon of being born in the 
fortunate place, as Mr. Hibbard 
has it in his thoughtful introduc- 
tion, “is an act of providence 
rather than one reflecting the per- 
sonal good taste of the poet’. 
Hence Conrad Aiken, John Gould 
Fletcher, and Clement Weed, 
though properly born, have been 
left out because they have done 
the major part of their work 
elsewhere. On the other hand. 
outlanders such as Hervey Allen, 
Henry Bellamann, and Howard 
Mumford Jones are included be- 
cause they have fulfilled the resi- 
dence requirement. But obvious- 
ly the most important qualifica- 
tion is that of production. All 
poets represented in this book 
have turned out at least one vol- 
ume of poetry since 1915—the 
approximate date for the South- 
ern revival. Of the poetry pub- 
lished since that date, Mr. Hib- 
bard has selected what, in his 
opinion, is the best, and has ar- 
ranged his selections under divis- 
ions of subject matter intended 
to illustrate the manifestations 
of the new spirit which he feels 
has characterized the poetry of 
this region. 

Unless it were possible to de- 
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termine exactly the influence of 
climate on our Southern poets, it 
would be difficult indeed to dis- 
cover the manifestations of this 
“new spirit’’ in the poems set 
forth in the last five sections of 
this anthology. To say that 
the Southern poet has a unique 
attitude on such matters as 
childhood, as cool - enfolding 
death, as the fever called living, 
would be patently absurd. And 
journeys end in lovers’ meeting 
not only south of the Mason- 
Dixon line but everywhere, even 
to the ends of the earth. In the 
first divisions, however—name- 
ly (1) “‘Local Color and Legen- 
dary’; (2) ‘‘Nature and the Sea. 
sons’; (3) ‘‘People and Por- 
tents’; (4) “The Negro’’—in 
these pages one can look for the 
distinctive Southern notes and 
attitudes with some hope of re- 
ward. 


One finds, for one thing, that 
we are learning a little better 
how to behave toward our heroes. 
Robert E. Lee, for example, a 
handy but usually disastrous sub- 
ject for the Southerner, is handled 
in a manner a little more realistic 
than has been popular, let us say. 
with the U. D. C. It is indeed 
refreshing to discover one poet, 
Mary Sinton Leitch, who realizes 
the futility of the oratorical man- 
ner. For him, she declares— 

For him who made fair flowers of 

friendship grow 

Out of the dust of envy, wrath and 

malice, 

Acclaim is empty... 

Acclaim indeed is so empty that 
Archibald Rutledge’s poem on 
the same subject falls dead on the 
air because one cannot help feel- 
ing that Mr. Rutledge, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, is playing 
the role of cheer-leader. The 
difference between the two poems 
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is that between the new and the 
old style of hero worship. But 
not only are our heroes seen in a 
different light; our manners also. 
We have departed so far from the 
concept of the South as the land 
of chivalry that it seems a little 
odd to run across at least one 
such line as “the courtliness of 
conduct which the States of Sun- 
shine teach’’. Such a notion is, 
to say the least, out of fashion 
nowadays; it seems unreal; nay, 
it is foolish, for the downright 
Southern gentleman and _ his 
pure lady carried their manners 
with them to.the grave. For the 
most part our poets look upon 
the ghosts of these once down- 
at-the-heels aristocrats with 
something akin to satire, as wit- 
ness Hervey Allen’s Miss Per- 
dee of the Perdees who ‘‘had blue 
blood in Adam’s veins When 
Adam had the rib he gave to 
Eve’’. Blue bloods have, gener- 
ally speaking, given way in 
poetry to mountain blockaders 
and their wives, negro gamblers, 
and umbrella menders. In short, 
Southern poets have found new 
material. 


Still, no matter how long one 
bandies about such words as 
new and modern, the conclusion 
is unescapable that Southern 
poets, like the South itself, are 
conservative. It is their charac- 
teristic. They celebrate the past 
—our legends and old wistful 
gardens—and the celebration of 
‘the past is a conservative instinct. 
Some, notably William Alexan- 
der Percy, are steeped in the 
classics—conservatism again! In 
matters of religion, only a few 
seem to dare to sit on the fence. 
Of the modern industrialized 
South one hears very little: the 


tragedy of the mountain woman 
has been written about, but the 
tragedy of the same mountain 
woman’s sister who came to the 
mill village has not as yet been 
discovered. Toward the vui- 
garized society of the present, 
none has turned a satiric eye. Miss 
Perdee of 1888 is amusing, but 
not Miss Perdee of 1928, who, 
like as not, married a relation of 
Mr. Babbitt. Once again, con- 
servatism. 


Whatever their limitations, 
however, our poets, in greater or 
less degree, have all been in their 
inspired moments ‘‘somewhat 
overcome By the beauty of the 
world’. And the best of them 
have set down the beauty with- 
in them so engagingly that they 
almost persuade one to acquiesce 
in their own conviction that 
Beauty itself is enough. 


WILLIAM. BLACKBURN. 


THE ART OF POETRY 


THE SEA AND APRIL, by John 
Richard Moreland. James T. 
White & Co., New York. 


PRIMER of verse. Be 
A smooth and innocuous, 

but first of all be smooth. 
To be smooth you must be 
simple (the great are always 
simple), and being simple and 
smooth you will be sweet—a 
sweet singer. Sing, sing, what 
shall we sing? The sea and April, 
April and the sea, the sea in April, 
April in the sea. Sea—see, what 
do you see? “Beauty has laid her 
hands upon my eyes—.” You 
see—nothing. This is vision: to 
see nothing where there is some- 
thing; to see something where 
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there is nothing. The nothing- 
ness of beauty. The beauty of 
nothing. 

Out of nothing you call up 
images and symbols. Simple 
symbols. A moth in your room 
is beating its wings against the 
window. Open the window, Ict 
out the moth. You are a moth. 
You are writing a sonnet. Even 
a moth must have a sestet. ““Walls 
day. . . clay.””. A moth sestet, 
moth-et, moth-eaten. 

Use images. Images, not imag- 
ination. Use used images with the 
weight of years behind them, 
years of association. Simple images 
for simple readers. “White sails 
.. like a gull.”’ “Lyric thunder of 


the surf."" ‘“‘Great white stallions 
of the sea.’”  ““Snow-white cherry 
buds.”” steel-gray,”’ ‘‘co- 


balt sky,” ‘‘sunset’s gold,’’ \“‘rose 
blood red,”’ “‘silver rain,’’) and 
“yellow lights’’ are just as good 
today as they were yesterday. 
Some one else will use them to- 
morrow. 

Do not be afraid to use a good 
image more than once. This puts 
even less strain upon the reader. 
Who will remember that in three 
different poems you write, ‘‘Each 
wave bough breaks,” ‘‘boughs of 
petalled foam,” and ‘‘foam- 
boughs break;’’ or that moth, 
plum, and rose are all ‘“‘surf- 
white’? Who will remember? 
You will not remember. Certain- 
ly not. 

Be sad. Poets are sad. It is 
sweet to be sad—sweet and 
simple. It is sad to be simple. 
“The sea is full of loveliness and 
tears.”’ were dead and over 
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me Were wild-plum petals fall- FAME OF SHAKESPEARE 


ing... falling..." “The E 
wind is harrowing my heart to- HAKESPEARE IN THE Deeid 
night.” “Give me your tears." EENTH CENTURY, by David 


Why are we sad? Because of The Clarendon 


beauty, “transient as a leaf.” 
The beauty of little things. “‘A 


little brook . . . a little love is JN writing the history of 
beautiful.’’ Your poems are lit- Shakespeare's impact upon the 
tle, they are beautiful. The mind of the English race Pro- 
reader. is sad. fessor Nichol Smith enters upon 
one of the most interesting of all 
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in every succeeding age have 
pointed out, the passion and the 
thought of the great Elizabethan 
have constantly entered our 
veins, colored our imaginations, 
and moulded our speech. But 
how? and through what chan- 
nels? Shakespeare in the Eight- 
eenth Century answers this ques- 
tion for the period it covers, and 
answers it well. In three lectures 
delivered in Birkbeck College, 
London, late in 1927, Professor 
Smith speaks in turn of stage per- 
formances, editions of the plays, 
and critical essays—three classes 
of evidence of the effect of Shake- 
speare upon his countrymen. 
Most likely to be misunder- 
stood is the tendency of the eight- 
eenth-century actors and play- 
wrights to prefer “‘corrected”’ ver- 


sions such as Tate’s Lear, which 
provided for a love affair between 
Cordelia and Edgar. But Pro- 
fessor Smith points out that even 
this perversion was the result of 
a genuine delight and interest in 
the plays, and that it was an al- 
most necessary consequence of the 
critical tenets of the period. In 
tracing the succession of eight- 
eenth-century editors of Shake- 
speare—Rowe, Pope, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, 
Steevens, Malone — the author 
presents a fascinating account of 
the birth of modern scholarship 
as editing by taste gradually, after 
Johnson, gave way to editing by 
historical research and scrupulous 
collation of the early texts. 

The third lecture traces the 
history .of. English criticism in 
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terms of its treatment of Shake- 
speare; and here again careful 
documentation is made incidental 
to a brilliant synthesis which 
draws with bold strokes the 
course of development of critical 
ideas. Professor Smith is here 
almost unsurpassed. There are 
few men capable of writing such 
a chapter; no man better prepared 
to do it for the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Step by step he follows the 
ascent of the old “‘judicial’’ criti- 
cism from its magnificent source 
in Dryden to its peak i John- 
son’s Preface—then over the great 
divide late in the century to the 
new school of impressionistic 
critics, Wharton, Whately, Mor- 
gann. Judgment has given way 
to appreciation; general observa- 
tions to intricate and enthusiastic 
studies of individual characters. 


is adumbrated: the 


Coleridge 
Romantic Movement has begun. 


Professor Smith’s book is 
small, but it contains a wealth of 
quotations from relatively ob- 
scure sources. Above all, it shows 
the working of a mind able to 
organize facts into a proportion- 
ate whole. 


HENRY SMITH. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, until 1925 a member of the faculty of the 
University of Texas, is now a colleague of Paul Green at the University of North 


Carolina. Poet, playwright. and scholar, he is best known as the author of America 
and French Culture (1927). 


JOHN ROSENFIELD, JR., a native of Dallas, has after experience in the 
motion picture business, and as reporter and critic on New York publications, be- 
come musical and dramatic editor of the Dallas News. 


LEONARD DOUGHTY, a “‘briefless barrister’’ of Austin, poet and translatoz 
of Heine, has been introduced to readers of the Review as author of a poem, ‘‘J.ord 
of the Land’’, published in the Spring, 1928, number. 


PHILIP STEVENSON, a member of the literary group at Santa Fé, is author 
of the one-act farce, “Art in the Home’’, in the Winter, 1928, number of the 
Review. 


W. J. BATTLE is professor of classical languages in the University of Texas. 
In 1926 he served as president of the Texas Fine Arts Association. 


DAVID R. WILLIAMS began the study of architecture at the University of 
Texas, continued it abroad at Paris and Madrid, and is now a practising architect 
in Dallas. The illustrations for his article were drawn by O’NEIL FORD, a yourg 
architect, born in Denton, who ts now working with Mr. Williams. 


JOHN C. GRANBERY is head of the department of history at Texas Tech- 
nological College and a contributing editor of the Review. 


His work as editor, lecturer, president of the Poetry Society of America, and 
poet has made WITTER BYNNER, of Santa Fé, a leading figure among contempo- 
rary authors. He is a contributing editor of the Review and the author of Grenstonz 
Poems, A Canticle of Pan, Caravan, etc. 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL is the author of two books of verse, White Fire 
(winning volume in the first book-publishing contest of the Poetry Society of 
Texas, 1925), and Silver in the Sun (1928). 


RUTH LECHLITNER has recently contributed poems to such diverse publica- 
tions as The Nation and The Sewanee Review. 


As poet and literary critic HARRY ALAN POTAMKIN has contributed to manu 
American periodicals and to several abroad, including The New Era of London. 


KWEI CHEN is a Chinese student at the University of lowa whose verses 
have been appearing in the poetry columns of The Nation and similar journals 


MARGERY SWETT MANSFIELD, formerly of Chicago but now living in New 
York, has contributed to Poetry: A Magazine of Verse and other periodicals. 


FRANCES SCARBOROUGH’S historical training, begun at the University of 
Texas and Columbia University, has been continued by research among the His- 
panic-American collections at Austin. 


ROBERT ADGER LAW, professor of English at the University of Texas, is 
known as editor of The Texas Review (1915-1924), of a play in The Tudor 
Shakespeare, and of the play in The Arden Shakespeare. He is a contributing edi- 
tor of The Southwest Review. 


HENRY SMITH, co-editor of the Review, is an instructor of English at 
Southern Methodist University. 


The reviewers for the quarter are in the main familiar to readers of the 
Review. J. FRANK DOBIE, of the University of Texas, is secretary of the Texas 
Folklore Society, and editor of its excellent Publications, including Legends of 
Texas (1924) and Texas and Southwestern Lore (1927). SAM ACHESON, a 
contributing editor of the Review, is a member of the staff of the Dallas News. 
By profession, LOIS UPSHAW writes advertising; in private life she writes pub- 
licity for the famed Little Theater of Dallas. WILLIAM BLACKBURN is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Duke University. B. A. BOTKIN, a poet, lives in Oklahoma. 
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PAUL GREEN 


By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


N THE ADVANCING SOUTH Edwin Mims re- 
marks that in Chapel Hill you can’t throw a stone 
without hitting a man who has written a book, is 
writing a book, or is about to write a book. Possibly 

an inexpert stone-thrower might miss, but certainly the 
history of the South has few parallels to the extraordinary 
productivity of the last decade centering about the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. It is the home of Archibald Hen- 
derson, Howard W. Odum, Addison Hibbard, ‘‘Freddie’’ 
Koch, Roulhac Hamilton, Paul Green, and various other 
illuminati. Even if Gerald Johnson has moved to Balti- 
more, Oscar Coffin writes a column of “‘Shucks and Nub- 
bins’ for the state papers and, in the intervals, plays golf 
and teaches journalism to the young; and his wife, an 
author in her own right, recently wrote a play for The 
Carolina Playmakers which drew the denunciation of the 
clergy and the applause of the erudite. Novels, dramas, 
histories, sociological studies, economic treatises, articles, 
editorials, and monographs come out of the place; and if 
we are short on poets, we have a press and half a dozen 
magazines of one type or another to take their places. 

For New York just now Chapel Hill is associated with 

The University of North Carolina Press and with Paul 
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Green, author of In Abraham's Bosom, The Field God, 
Wide Fields, and various other titles. The New York 
crowd, which is probably the most provincial crowd in 
these United States, suffers from certain delusions about 
both, as that the Press makes an immense amount of money 
for a university press and that Paul is a colored gentleman 
on the University faculty, a belief which various library 
publications have helped to disseminate and which Chapel 
Hill discusses with an unholy delight. The truth is that 
when the last Nordic has disappeared, a bust of Paul Green 
will serve to immortalize the type. What sort of a person 
is this man, who teaches philosophy, wins Pulitzer prizes, 
and gets himself mistaken for a negro writ er? 


The chief daily event in Chapel Hill is the distribution 
of the mail. With the letting out of the noon classes the 
steps of the post office (not one of the most pleasant ex- 
amples of pork-barrel architecture) are thronged with stu- 
dents, professors, and townspeople. Here Robert W. 
Winston, author of the best biography of Andrew Johnson 
which has appeared, may be observed discussing politics 
with Louis Graves, editor of the most original village 
newspaper in the world. A venerable Ford draws up to 
the curb, and the driver, a squarely built, badly dressed 
young man, with the body of a farmer and the head of a 
dreamer, gets out and mounts the steps with the slow, awk- 
ward walk of a man brought up to plowed fields, and hog 
and hominy. 


“Hello, Judge! Hello, Louis!’’ he calls in a slow, high 
voice, the voice of a Tarheel with its characteristic nasal 
whine and dying falls, yet a voice musical and rich, with 
a hint of melancholy in its somberer tones. 


“Hello, Paul!” is the reply. To Chapel Hill the win- 
ner of the Pulitzer prize is ‘“Paul.’’ So far as I know, not 
even a freshman has referred to him as Dr. Green. 
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Paul goes into the post office, unlocks his box, draws. 


forth his mail, and discards it into the ample wastebaskets 
with comments the world is at liberty to hear, comments 
which range from ‘“That durned scoundrel!’’ to ““Well, [ll 
be durned!’’—the extremes respectively of humorous or af- 
fectionate derision, and of interest and surprise. Perhaps 
somebody wanders up to his elbow. 


“Hear about the concert t’night?’’ he asks easily. If 
the addressee has not, he is informed that the Lily White 
Quartette is giving a program in The Carolina Playmakers’ 
Theater and Paul wants him to come. 


There are two or three places in which to see Paul in 
his element; one of them is at a concert of negro spirituals 
which he has arranged. The negroes in Chapel Hill sup- 
port two quartettes, the Silver Tongues, who are men, and 
the Lily Whites, who are women. When funds for the 
colored church are low, or when Paul thinks it is time to 
hear the spirituals once more, he arranges a concert, at 
which he presides. The four (or eight) singers seat them- 
selves in a stiff row in all the glory of their best clothes and 
their concert manners; the curtains at one side of the stage 
give a convulsive jerk, and Paul shuffles out. He bends 
over the singers and there is a long conference. He straight- 
ens up and addresses the audience. “‘Folks,”’ he says, ‘we're 
going to have some of the ol’ songs tonight;’’ and he an- 
nounces the first number. People in general are “‘folks’’ to 
Paul, and, together with the negro spirituals, they are close 
to his heart. After the concert a collection is taken up, 
Paul appointing the ushers with the same delightful in- 
formality—‘“‘Bill, you take that aisle.” If the collection 
is not large enough, Paul says so; the quartette sings again, 
and keeps on singing until the sum is sufficient. 


But the author of In Abraham’s Bosom does not con- 
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fine his large-hearted interest to negro folk lore alone. The 
Green house, off the road and on the edge of a pine grove, 
its furnishings undistinguished but with a comfortable 
air of home, is another focus of his interests. Here Paul 
and his charming wife, Elizabeth Lay, besides bringing up 
various small Tarheels, entertain visiting celebrities, and 
when they can, arrange a program of old-time music for 
them. But the program, instead of being given in the 
house, is given in the study, a detached building redolent 
of its owner's personality. 


For his literary activities Paul has built a large shed 
or small barn with a hospitable fireplace at one end, pine 
walls, a huge table or two, and a quantity of venerable 
chairs. Around the walls there are bookcases in which 
the books are supposed to reside, but they are quite as 
likely to be found on the floor, in chairs, over the mantel, 
or sprawling open over a pillow as in their rightful habi- 
tat. The whole place is like a mountaineer’s home—the 
home of an impossibly literate mountaineer with no eco- 
nomic problems to speak of, a mountaineer who does busi- 
ness with a typewriter and who raises books instead of 
corn. Here it is that Paul retires at such hours as the fancy 
strikes him, and here it is that the casual visitor may expect 
to find anything from a scorching opinion of one of Paul’s 
aversions to an old-fashioned breakdown. 


The visiting celebrity is, let us say, James Boyd, the 
author of Drums and Marching On, who, with his wife, 
has motored up from Southern Pines. Paul has assembled 
for the evening a mountain orchestra, composed of two 
fiddles, a banjo, and a guitar. Various local celebrities sit 
or sprawl around the room; or they may not be celebrities 
at all—students, passers-by, the merest acquaintances—it 
is all the same to Paul, for his interest is in human beings 
and not in celebrities. 
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“Well,” he announces, “strike ‘em up, boys. What 
are you going to give us now?” The leader of the orches- 
tra announces “Soldier, Won't You Marry Me?”’ for the 
opening number and straightway they are at it, fiddles, 
banjo, and mandolin, playing as though their life depended 
upon it and they could never eat again unless they crowded 
the greatest possible amount of energy into the tune. For 
this is none of your jazz and none of your sentimental 
violin-playing— it is fiddling. The leader’s shoe beats on 
the floor like hail, the head of the second fiddler jerks to 
the music as though it were on wires, and the banjo player 
and the mandolinist settle down to their work with the 
seriousness of men who are risking their lives in the cause 
of science. The first tune is followed by another, by a 
third and a fourth, and if the leader runs out of sugges- 
tions, the inexhaustible Green can always mention a tune 
he has forgotten. 


By this time not only the leader's foot, but everybody 
else’s toe, is tapping to the music, and Paul can sit still no 
longer. ‘‘Come he cries, ‘‘somebody dance!’’ One 
by one the audience is forced to the floor—and I will say 
for James Boyd that he dances a breakdown that would 
make his fortune on the Keith circuit—or else a square 
dance suddenly springs into being, and if the dancers pro- 
claim ignorance of the movements, Paul or the leader of 
the musicians will shout directions. Now a country square 
dance is the most exhausting of athletic exercises. After 
participating in one of them, you are prepared to rest for 
the remainder of your natural life; but nothing exhausts 
Paul Green. ‘‘Somebody sing!’’ he calls, and singing is 
the order of the day. Only when the musicians leave and 
the exhausted but enraptured audience has melted away 
is Paul ready to quit. 


But Paul also teaches. How much formal philosophy 
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he imparts to the chosen few who sit under him, I do not 
know; I do know that one of his characteristic courses has 
to do with the philosophy underlying modern literature, 
particularly contemporary plays and novels, and that his 
students devour Hardy and Meredith and Proust and Gals- 
worthy and argue endlessly about their ideas, in class and 
out. Paul is himself something of a mystic, as a poet 
should be. In the midst of any discussion a rapt look is 
likely to come over his face, a strange music creeps into his 
voice, and the conversation seems for a moment to open 
on limitless horizons. That there is any special trick to 
writing plays he denies; it is the inward vision, the hidden 
impulse, he claims, that actuates and produces what he has 
done. 


His sense of the soil is remarkable. In the midst of an 
academic environment he clings to it and emphasizes it in 
a fashion that with another would be cant, but that with 
him is, I think, a subconscious realization that once he gets 
away from the smell of the good brown earth, he is lost. 
It is this brooding sense of the earth and its mysterious 
meanings that is the substratum of what he has written, 
and it is this which, looking out of eyes that slant ever so 
slightly, give him the appearance of a captive and unsatis- 
fied Pan. There is a sketch of him by Mary Graves Reese 
which, whatever its defects, has caught this elusive wild- 
ness, this primal quality which makes him cling to the 
informal farm speech of his boyhood and to avoid the 
clipped regularity of academic discourse. 


And he is like the earth in another respect: he is end- 
lessly prolific. That he publishes too much is a fair criti- 
cism; at the same time this fecundity is itself a safeguard— 
assurance that In Abraham’s Bosom was no flash in the 
pan. Great geniuses have always been fecund; and Paul 
shares at least this quality with them, that he is one of 
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the most productive of the younger writers in America. 
His sense of the cadence of actual speech, the music of un- 
cultivated conversation, is another characteristic that links 
bim with the “‘folks’’: the language of his books and plays 
is the authentic language of people who live close to the 
soil and who have no interest in metaphysical discourse. 


Such speakers make a paucity of words serve a com- 
plexity of meanings. Their conversation is not with words, 
but through them. What they say is less than what they 
feel and mean. Hence their ways seemed to be wrapped in 
larger significances, and life as they live it has the dignity 
of vast, spectral references to mute and ancient powers. To 
Paul Green all life is interesting because of its vast over- 
tones. The central quality of his work is its lyricality. In 
his better work he shares Tchekov’s curious ability to 
make larger beauty shine through a well-nigh literal trans- 
cript of human speech in play and story. Sometimes with 
Paul Green the attempt is forced and artificial; the mean- 
ing will not strain through; and he writes a parody of his 
better work which his worst enemy could not improve on. 
The Field God is relatively a failure, I think, because of 
the attempt to force prosaic and literal characters into a 
larger, more poetical significance; but in In Abraham's 
Bosom the quality of lyrical poignancy makes the play. 


What Paul Green will produce next is unknown to 
any man, including, I suspect, himself. Just now he is 
abroad on a Guggenheim fellowship. Whether the obser- 
vation of a sophisticated civilization will change him, 
whether, indeed, he can forever retain the primal poetry of 
his negro plays, whether the tobacco field and the negro 
spiritual have given him all they can, so that he must look 
elsewhere—these are questions that only time can answer. 
Certain it is that he has only begun an artistic productivity 
which has every indication of presaging a remarkable career 
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in American letters. Certain it is also that President Chase 
of the University, with a sagacity not always found in 
college circles, has given Paul Green every opportunity to 
develop, and, eager to have this fresh creative spirit in the 
faculty, has not expected him to conform to the conven- 
tional pattern of the academic mind. And certain it is also 
that the unaffected democracy of Chapel Hill, the simple 
acceptance of Paul as “‘Paul’’ and not as an astounding 
dramatic genius, has given him the best possible soil in 
which to strike spiritual root and grow. 


THE MOVIE TALKS 


By JOHN ROSENFIELD, JR. 


ANKIND has really no great need of the phono- 
M graph, the radio, the motion picture, or the 
motion picture’s boisterous offspring, synchro- 
nism. This synchronism is commonly regard- 
ed as a scion of cinema houses; but it is a mistake, perhaps, 
to ask the movies to take all the blame. The mere fact 
that synchronism reproduces sound suggests genetic com- 
plicity on the part of the phonograph. And the radio is 
caught flagrante delicto inasmuch as sound mechanism in 
theaters is exactly like the radio receiving set, vacuum 
tubes, loud-speakers, and all. 

Synchronism, which is the best name we have found 
so far for the sort of thing done by Vitaphone and Movie- 
tone, is the collaboration of life’s three greatest mechanical 
counterfeits. It causes the image of man both to move and 
to talk, and these were precisely the things accomplished 
by primitive Thespians of the tribal circle around the 
sacramental cauldron. Long before Caesar divided Gaul, 
human nature had divided the human race into two groups, 
performers and spectators. This division persisted through- 
out the centuries of the drama’s history, until in a single 
year, 1872, the gramophone was invented and the motion- 
picture camera perfecteJ. With these devices the public was 
suddenly released from its dependence upon flesh-and- 
blood entertainers, and traditional devotion to the stage 
and its people was weakened by the appearance on the 
market of mechanical but plausible duplicates. 

The phonograph concerned itself solely with achieving 
verisimilitude, the ideal which is still diligently sought in 
its extensive research laboratories. Motion pictures, how- 
ever, appeared to be striking out for something dif- 
ferent. The phonograph companies were bent on making 
Caruso’s record sound like Caruso’s voice. The movie 
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studios, for their part, were seeking the idiom of a highly 
individualized art which could make full use of unprece- 
dented resources in pantomime and pageantry. And they 
were making fair progress, until all of a sudden the silent 
silver sheets burst forth in song and speech. Startled, per- 
haps, at the sound of its own voice, frightened by the ac- 
quisition of a new and strange power, the screen forgot its 
independence and fell back on the conventions of the 
speaking stage. In no time at all it has become again what 
it was at the beginning, a reproduction through a mecha- 
nism of legitimate-stage technique. The one all-talking 
motion picture so far exhibited and sounded in the South- 
west, ‘The Lights of New York’’, was merely a stock-com- 
pany crook thriller recorded on discs and rolled into a can. 
With a few slight alterations and new groupings of se- 
quences, ‘“The Lights of New York’’ could be played on 
any stage. The short-subjects—monologues, skits, duets, 
variety specialties—now on Movietone and Vitaphone pro- 
grams are nothing but “‘canned vaudeville’. 


This surrender to the aegis of the “‘legit’’ is the main 
problem and fear of movie magnates. Their theaters (they 
own or control any that you patronize) now are proffer- 
ing the sort of thing they thought they had annihilated. 
The human voice, for a generation a drug on the theatri- 
cal market, is again the best-seller of the amusement world. 
The industry has all but reached the point of removing the 
screen and restoring the footlights. Only such advantages 
remain as accrue to centralized buying power and distri- 
buted consumption costs. Whether or not these will save 
the day is a question the producers can not answer, and we 
dare not. 

It is true that the Vitaphone Corporation of America 
can pay Beniamino Gigli his fee for an operatic solo and 
retail this talent at the unoperatic price of sixty cents a 
customer; but it is doubtful that the sixty-cent customer 
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is appreciative of the beneficence. The last time Gigli was 
heard on the Vitaphone in this city his stunning legato 
could not be enjoyed for the hilarious disorder inspired 
in the audience by the tenor’s Neapolitan gestures. The 
noisiest demonstration of approval for a Vitaphone act in 
a Dallas theater was accorded a team of vaudeville whis- 
tlers. And the applause was not nearly so dense as that given 
the same pair when they had appeared in person at the 
same playhouse a few months before. The sixty-cent cus- 
tomers evidently are not greatly interested in Vitaphone 
celebrities, and are excited only by the same class of talent 
they can see any week on the vaudeville stage. If this is 
the case, why the Vitaphone? 


Synchronism is familiar to the public through two 
well advertised trademarks, Vitaphone and Movietone. 
These represent distinct methods of synchronization. There 
are others, however, which go by such names as Firnatone, 
Photophone, Orchestraphone, etc. Some wag has attached 
the name ‘“‘Phoneyphone”’ to a device that ‘fakes’ synchro- 
nization, and is widely used under misrepresentative ad- 
vertising. The official name for this machine is a terror. 
It is called ‘“The Non-Synchronous Machine’. This appa- 
ratus really consists of two phonograph turntables, both 
equipped with electrical “‘pickups’’ which convey the vi- 
brations of the record to the Vitaphone and Movietone 
amplification equipment on the stage of the theater. The 
sound undulations go out through the same wire; and 
a simple electrical contact enables the operator to switch 
from one turntable to the other while both are playing 
records. In this way a manager can buy ordinary phono- 
graph records, cue them to his pictures, and shift from 
music to music, from theme to theme, without losing time 
changing records and needles. When it is handled with 
skill, the Non-Synchronous Machine can be palmed off as 
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bona fide Vitaphone. A musical ear, however, may catch 
annoying deviations from pitch as records are changed. 

Vitaphone, specifically, is a trade name copyrighted by 
Warner Brothers, Inc., the first firm to offer synchronism 
as entertainment. They are jealous of the name, and for- 
bid its use in advertising except for designated Vitaphone 
pictures released by their studios. Their first program was 
John Barrymore's picture ‘‘Don Juan’’, with a synchroniz- 
ed musical accompaniment by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. As tidbits of the evening, Vitaphone vaude- 
ville sketches, operatic excerpts, and the inevitable speech 
by Will Hays were thrown in. This program was pre- 
sented in August, 1926; and the city of New York was so 
struck by the novelty that for a time it forgot that heat 
which is largely humidity. Although the ‘“‘feature’’ pho- 
toplay was intrinsically good and the sound reproduction 
almost as natural as it is today, Warner Brothers spoke less 
of the merit of the program than of its newness. Yet this 
newness was perhaps overemphasized; for the Vitaphone 
system was known in motion pictures eight years before 
Neighbor Jenkins opened the first picture show in the world 
at Richmond, Indiana, in 1894. 

Vitaphone goes back to Edward Muybridge, an Eng- 
lish geodetic surveyer and photographer stationed in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Muybridge had an almost reprehensible pre- 
dilection for horses; and out of the race track were born 
modern motion pictures and Vitaphone. In the year 1872 
a group of California horsemen grew acrimonious in a dis- 
pute over the gait, thrust, and toss of their favorites. The 
discussion waxed technical and finally came around to the 
question of whether or not a racing horse has all its feet 
off the ground at the same moment. The sportsmen 
called each other names and called each other’s bets. These 
were to be proved by scientific experiment; and Mr. Muy- 
bridge, who was one of the disputants, volunteered to make 
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the tests. The turfmen subscribed to a pool which enabled 
Mr. Muybridge to procure twenty-four still cameras and 
place them at close intervals on the edge of the course. A 
fine thread was attached to each shutter and stretched across 
the track so that the horse, in passing, would break the 
strings and release the shutters, thus making the exposures. 
Each camera showed an advance in action and by the time 
all twenty-four were passed a fairly accurate record of the 
horse’s movements was made. The results were so sensa- 
tional that they efface recollection of who won the bets. 


To make a long and familiar story short, Muybridge 
corroborated for himself a principle of animated images 
demonstrated by ““The Wheel of Life’’ and other toys be- 
fore the public as early as 1845. He became engrossed in 
the subject and secured financial aid from Governor Leland 
Stanford of California, who built a studio at Palo Alto in 
a location now included in the campus of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Mr. Muybridge devoted himself to the problem 
of projecting his twenty-four plates in rapid succession up- 
on a screen. He worked out a device which he called the 
‘““Zoopraxoscope”’ (Warner Brothers probably never heard 
the name, or they might have chosen it in preference to 
“Vitaphone’’), which was successful in throwing ani- 
mated images upon a reflector. These experiments were 
continued until 1886, when he crossed the continent and 
visited Thomas Edison at West Orange, New Jersey. He 
asked the great inventor to work on the problem of syn- 
chrony with the Zoopraxoscope and the new gramophone. 
Edison gave it some thought and the first models succeeded 
in making lips and sound move in unison. This, however, 
was before Edison arrived at the megaphone; the amplifi- 
cation of sound was an unsolved problem, and the efforts 
were discouraged and finally abandoned. 

By 1910 both motion pictures and the phonograph 
were well along in their careers, and Léon Gaumont, the 
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French film genius, had worked out his Filmsparlants, 
which he displayed to members of the French Academy of 
Sciences. The records were true and the picture reels were 
distinct; but there was one trouble. Celluloid movie reels 
break and must be respliced, a process which discards several 
frame units. Thus synchrony was threatened by the perish- 
ability of picture prints. Gaumont retired from the talk- 
ing-picture field and devoted himself to the more promis- 
ing activities of silent drama. Few other efforts are on 
record; the public forgot all about sound and sight in its 
admiration for the beautiful and dumb art of the rising 
Chaplins, Reids, Swansons, and Fairbanks. 


For sixteen years the issue of talking pictures was re- 
garded as dead; but the chronicles of the period seem to 
omit one wholly palpable cause of the indifference. The 
brittle motion picture reels which discouraged Gaumont 
were not insuperable difficulties, as Vitaphone has demon- 
strated. What really retarded the ‘‘talky’’ was the problem 
of sound amplification. Edison’s perfection of the mega- 
phone and the built-in sound box made the phonograph 
a serviceable parlor instrument, but not a reproducer for 
public halls. The evolution of radio and increased knowl- 
edge of the vacuum tube, with absorption of the telephonic 
principle for radio loud-speakers, made possible the 
Vitaphone. In support of this theory, one should 
recall that the Vitaphone emerged not from the phono- 
graph laboratories but from the research department of the 
Western Electric Company. This mighty organization 
offered Vitaphone, then unnamed, to several of the largest 
motion-picture producers in turn, who spurned it. Warner 
Brothers, a decidedly second-class aggregation, grabbed it— 
and a fortune. The Messrs. Warner, then four, now three 
in number, are likely on any occasion to proclaim their own 
“vision’’ in seeing the possibilities of Vitaphone. But it 
is not necessary to take these statements seriously; for 
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Warner Brothers, in 1925-26, were in a bad way. Their 
contract with Western Electric, it is said, was signed a 
sheriff's jump ahead of bankruptcy citation. The arrange- 
ment enabled them to refinance their business and to reach 
in 1928 a position where they are able to finance quite a 
few enterprises themselves—such, for instance, as their 
recent merger with the Stanley Company and First Na- 
tional. Incidentally, the clever and cautious moguls who 
couldn’t be interested have had an expensive time of it 
climbing on the Vitaphone band-wagon. This has been 
one of several visitations of retribution that have made the 
story of motion pictures one continual comedy. 


Vitaphone still relies on disc records for sound con- 
veyance; and this method, at the moment, is the most satis- 
factory of them all. It is, however, apparently doomed 
to give way to Movietone, which is more logical, more com- 
pact, and simpler than Vitaphone. Although Movie- 
tone does not yet sing so sweetly as Vitaphone, the dis- 
parities are being relieved rapidly. 


Movietone, a comparatively recent invention, also comes 
out of Western Electric laboratories. Elias E. Reis, a 
prominent inventor of New York, is said to have con- 
ducted the original experiments, with the help of Dr. Lee 
De Forest (of radio fame) in the finishing touches. Mr. 
Reis began with the singing flame that had interested 
physicists like Tyndall, Koenig, and Helmholtz. Care- 
lessly speaking, the singing flame phenomenon is one in 
which a lighted gas jet is made to vibrate in response to the 
human voice. The inventor found that an arc light pro- 
duced by carbon terminals is equally sensitive: waves of 
sound caused the intensity of the light to vary with the 
character of the sound. Fluctuating light was easily pho- 
tographed and transferred to motion picture film, which 
could now carry a picture of both the sound and the actor 
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making the sound. The Movietone film is thus the conven- 
tional succession of frames with a thin strip beside it con- 
sisting of shadows and highlights. 

When the Movietone film reaches the theater the pro- 
cess of recording is reversed. The light beam which throws 
the motion picture to the screen passes through the sound 
picture and sends the waves along an electrical wire wholly 
in the manner of a telephone conversation. For as every- 
one knows, the telephone does not carry your voice to the 
receiver at the other end of the wire. You speak into a 
transmitter, and this transmitter translates your speech 
into a certain kind of electrical energy. This energy runs 
through the wire to the receiver, where it is translated back 
into speech. In the loud-speakers behind the Movietone 
screen, the sound pictures are retranslated into sound. 


Advantages of Movietone over Vitaphone begin at the 
recording point. Vitaphone needs prepared studios. Movie- 
tone needs none, though it must be said that Vitaphone is 
gradually becoming more elastic. Other superiorities are 
evident in the theater. Vitaphone records can be played 
only from six to twelve times before they must be replaced 
by fresh impressions. The Movietone sound picture lasts 
as long as the film itself. If a Vitaphone film breaks, a 
sufficient number of blank frames must be glued in to pre- 
serve the synchronization. The Vitaphone record and the 
reel must be started at the same time and with careful ad- 
justment, for otherwise the lips on the screen will be seen to 
say things that are not heard. Such meticulous attention 
is not always possible in the rough and tumble of the 
average projection booth. On the other hand, Movietone 
synchrony is fool-proof; for each sound picture rides side 
by side with its proper motion picture. If the reel breaks 
and several feet must be discarded, both sound and image 
are discarded together. 

For practical purposes, the reader may believe that 
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Vitaphone is sound on disc records and Movietone is sound 
on the picture film itself. Once the distinction is clear he 
may forget it, for Movietone is now a coinage denoting all 
sound-sight devices. It now covers the disc-record syn- 
chronization used by Paramount, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
United Artists, and First National—the big four of motion 
pictures. As yet, the only “‘feature’’ pictures using orthodox 
Movietone have been made by William Fox, the original 
lessee of the Movietone rights. 


When Vitaphone was introduced to the Southwest, 
principally at the Aztec Theater in San Antonio and the 
Circle Theater in Dallas, there was enough flurry to in- 
spire the faith that this was what the public had been look- 
ing for. The sensation created by the exhibition of ‘Don 
Juan”’ in Texas has never been duplicated. Vitaphone was 
off to a running start; but it couldn’t keep up the pace. 
For some reason or another, both, no doubt, financial, 
Warner Brothers failed to make enough sound pictures to 
give theaters the necessary change in programs. In fact, 
the firm made but one other that season—‘“The Better 
‘Ole’, with Syd Chaplin. Vitaphone theaters were forced to 
show and reshow these two films for want of anything 
else. ‘They did only slightly better in the season of 1927- 
28; and it looked as if synchronization were seriously re- 
tarded. 


In the spring of 1928, however, carloads of Vitaphone 
equipment began to move out of the factories of the Elec- 
trical Research Corporation, a Western Electric subsidiary. 
Studios in Hollywood and New York were wired for syn- 
chronization. Passé actors with good vocal equipment— 
such as Conrad Nagel, Claude Gillingwater, William Rus- 
sell, Irene Rich, Buster Collier-—were summoned and 
ordered to write their own contracts. Mary Pickford, Clara 
Bow, Norma Shearer, Billie Dove, Ramon Novarro, Gloria 
Swanson, and Richard Dix began taking elocution lessons. 
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Emil Jannings, Pola Negri, Conrad Veidt, Lily Damita, 
Lya de Yutti, started learning English. For the first time 
something else besides beauty became marketable for the 
screen. Motion picture producers and distributors elbowed 
their way into newspaper offices to announce the “‘sound- 
ers’’ they were planning. One after another declared him- 
self converted to Vitaphone, Movietone, or both. 

Why the rush? There are many reasons, among which 
is the important fact that synchronized musical scores enable 
theaters to dispense with house musicians and organists. 
The larger theaters have not yet dispensed with their orches- 
tras; but the synchronizers have made possible their opera- 
tion without musicians, and thus serve as a club in con- 
tractual negotiations with union labor. Relations between 
theaters and the theater-employees’ unions had been near 
the breaking point for several seasons: the sound-sight 
devices rescued the theaters from impending disaster. “Too, 
the larger picture houses were offering sumptuous stage 
shows for such ridiculously low prices that the smaller 
houses, by far the more numerous, could not charge enough 
money to support their own programs of orchestra and 
organ music. Vitaphone pictures with accompanying 
music played by bigger and better orchestras than even the 
major houses could employ gave the small theaters a new 
lease on life. 


But after all, these were merely contributing causes. 
There was one dominant motive. The cinema executives 
took one look at the two-reel Vitaphone and Movietone 
dramatic sketches and saw the point immediately. The 
silent drama was dead. This statement is not the chortle 
of a jaded professional movie critic. It is the sober reflec- 
tion of no less a figure than Jesse L. Lasky, head of the 
largest producing organization in the world. He declared 
that the silent drama had done all it could do and now was 
sterile. He called upon the industry to embrace the new art 
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and save the par value of its stocks. And as the Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky Corporation goes, so go the rest. 


Mr. Lasky’s celebrated verdict, however, is subject to 
appeal. If the silent drama is dead, its expiration was not 
necessarily the way of all flesh. Mr. Lasky and his col- 
leagues did their part to starve it of inspiration and innova- 
tion. Four years ago they became greedier than usual, flung 
off all pretense at artistry, and began to manufacture pic- 
tures intended solely for that nebulous class called ‘‘the 
masses”. Once or twice during the season, while the bosses 
were playing golf, a director did indeed impart sense and 
taste to a production; but these events were accidents. It was 
sheer stuff like “‘It’’, ““Hula’’, ““Get Your Man’’, ‘““Warming 
Up”, ““The Quarterback”, and “Oh, Doctor!” that got the 
advertising appropriations and the lucrative bookings. 
Dazzled by the exploitation, eternally optimistic, the public 
paid up for these things. The “hokum’’ films were golden 
eggs, but the goose was having his neck wrung. 


It was sheer intemperance, not unlike the unholy con- 
duct of the saloons of old. The playgoer was made drunk 
on “hokum”’. ‘‘Hokum’’ was what he craved and 
“hokum”’ was what he got. The unrelieved diet produced 
a stupefaction not unlike that of a toper who must have 
whisky though it makes him miserable. The taste of the 
American theatergoer was deliberately lowered. Good 
music, which he had learned to enjoy, disappeared; and jazz 
bands blared until his ears rang. Not the play but the 
player was the thing. In the stead of sweeping drama or 
delicious farce there were undressed cuties, upholstered 
matrons, and officious juveniles who stalked about in the 
barest excuse for a plot—usually the same one. The play- 
goer became an addict, and when the producer awakened 
to the necessity for varying the repertoire, he found his cus- 
tomers’ taste blunted for anything else. “Came the dawn’”’ 
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once too often. The gray mists were there—but it wasn’t 
dawn; it was the twilight of gods with clay feet, cast-iron 
souls, and wooden heads. 


Now that Movietone and Vitaphone are here, one won- 
ders if things will be any different. It is, after all, the same 
old gang at a new stand. So far they have done little more 
with the new art than to shell-shock audiences with the 
bombs of racketeers. Most talking pictures are only part 
dialogue, speaking up for one scene and lapsing into silence 
for another without the slightest regard for theatrical 
values. The “‘semi-talkers’’ have not achieved a status high- 
er than silly, immature exhibitionism. The producers have 
got hold of the Movietone and want you to know it— 
whether sound effects do the pictures any good or not. So 
far synchronism has done but one good thing—restore 
full-throated symphonic music to the popular theater. It 
has, therefore, varied the dull hours of the blind. The 
rest of us might feel better about it were it not for the 
fact that we can not keep our eyes shut when there are 
things, no matter how unedifying, to be seen. 
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AANSWERING R. L. S. 


The Reverend C. M. Hyde’s Reply to the Damien Letter 


(As It Might Have Been Written) 
By LEONARD DOUGHTY 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


[Now that the matter passes into history, and but few 
survive who have personal knowledge of the Damien In- 
cident, there remains but the record of Stevenson’s startling 
and unprecedented attack on Hyde. So it becomes allowable 
that a rebuttal be made part of that record. The affair can 
not be allowed to “die out’’ (as it were well it should) by 
the longer suppression of a full rejoinder. Stevenson's 
“Father Damien Letter’’ precludes that. 


But few words are needed to recall the incident to the 
minds of modern readers, all of whom, it may be assumed, 
are yet under the spell of the literary style and the unique 
personality of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Joseph Damien was a Belgian peasant, born in 1841, 
who, after he had been doctor, nurse, carpenter, school- 
master, magistrate, painter, gardener, cook, undertaker, 
and gravedigger in his native village, became a Roman 
Catholic priest, and went as a missionary to the Sandwich 
[ Hawatian] Islands about 1863. 


These islands lie in the Pacific Ocean, about midway 
between the American continent and the continent of Aus- 
tralia. They were discovered by Gaetano in 1542, and re- 
discovered by Capt. James Cook in 1778. Thereupon 
they were visited by those universal forerunners of the 
white man’s settlement—the traders and whalers, who in- 
troduced the invariable beginnings of white men’s “‘cul- 
ture’, that is, rum, and: that train of hideous diseases that 
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waste and debauch the “‘savage’’ races with which we come 
in contact. The population at the time of the white man’s 
entry was about 400,000. It was reduced under his gov- 
ernance to about 40,000. Less than a half-century after 
Cook’s discovery, the islands were, by grace of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, ““Christianized”’. 


The chief islands of the group are Hawaii and a half- 
dozen others, including the great overturned volcanic up- 
heaval named Molokai, with a mountainous area of 270 
square miles, rising from its low southern coast, gradually 
through its length of 35 miles, to a sheer northern precipice 
1500 feet above the unplumbed sea. The whole island ts 
an extinct volcano, and along the northern precipice 
runs a narrow meadow or down, hanging “‘like a bracket 
on a wall’’, upon which have been builded the leper vil- 
lages of Kalawao and Kalaupapa. 


Leprosy followed the white man into these innocent 
and beautiful islands in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and nothing was done for a long time to prevent 
or restrict it. When it became so widespread that some 
action was demanded, segregation was resorted to. The 
small grassy meadow standing out from the precipice of 
Molokai was chosen for the lifelong exile and confinement 
of the afflicted, who were torn from their families by force 
and incarcerated there by the white men who had by this 
time come into full control of the islands. 


About 1873 the priest Damien had of his own volition 
deserted his mission work on the other islands and gone to 
Kalawao, where he served among other nurses, gradually as- 
suming control of the villages, which, however, during his 
whole lifetime appear to have remained in a chaotic and un- 
sanitary condition. By the year 1884 the two villages 
of whitewashed cottages contained about 500 lepers, 
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attended by officials appointed by the Board of Health at 
Honolulu, and by Catholic priests and Sisters of Charity. 

In the meantime the Presbyterian Church had estab- 
lished missions throughout the islands, and in 1889 the 
Rev. C. M. Hyde was in charge, residing in Honolulu, 
Hawait. 

Damien had been stricken with leprosy about 1884, 
and died in 1889 at the leper settlement. His name and 
the purported facts of his service became at once known 
through the public press, and a world-wide project was 
broached for a monument to be erected to his memory. It 
was at this stage that the Rev. H. B. Gage, another Pres- 
bytertan minister, wrote to Dr. Hyde, asking for a full 
report of the facts as to the life, the character, and the serv- 
ice of Damien. In answer Hyde wrote the private letter 
with no thought that it would ever be published; but 
Gage (unwisely, it has been said) immediately gave it 
to the Sydney Presbyterian, a church periodical, wherein 
it appeared on October 6, 1889. 


In 1889 Stevenson, who had lately married, went to 
the Hawaiian Islands in search of health, being then in the 
last stages of consumption. He ts said to have visited the 
leper colony on Molokai, and presents in his reply to 
Hyde's letter, extracts from his “‘diary’”’ kept during that 
visit. This was about a month after the death of Damien. 
Shortly after that visit, and before he had seen Hyde's let- 
ter, Stevenson wrote to his literary friend, Sidney Colvin, 
in England: 

. . . Of old Damien, whose weaknesses and worse perhaps, 

I have heard fully, I think only the more. It was [of] an 
European peasant: dirty, bigoted, untruthful, unwise, tricky, 
but superb with generosity, residual candour and fundamental 
good humor. . . . A man with all the grime and paltriness 
of mankind, but a saint and hero all the more for that . . . 

The Stevensons passed on from Hawai to Sydney, 
Australia, and there he learned that the project for a monu- 
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ment to Damien had been abandoned, and there for the first 
time he saw the letter of Hyde in the Sydney Presbyterian. 


This ts the letter: 


Honolulu, August 2, 1889. 
Rev. H. B. Gage, 


Dear Brother,—In answer to your inquiries about Father 
Damien, I can only reply that we who knew the man are sur- 
prised at the extravagant newspaper laudations, as if he was a 
most saintly philanthropist. The simple truth is, he was a 
coarse, dirty man, headstrong and bigoted. He was not sent to 
Molokai, but went there without orders; did not stay at the 
leper settlement (before he became one himself), but circulated 
freely over the whole island (less than half the island is de- 
voted to the lepers), and he came often to Honolulu. He had 
no hand in the reforms and improvements inaugurated, which 
were the work of our Board of Health, as occasion required 
and means were provided. He was not a pure man in his 
relations with women, and the leprosy of which he died should 
be attributed to his vices and carelessness. Others have done 
much for the lepers, our own ministers, the government phy- 
sicians, and so forth, but never with the Catholic idea of 
meriting eternal life. 

Yours, etc., 
C. M. HYDE. 


When Stevenson read that letter in the Presbyterian— 
Mrs. Stevenson tells, in that way of hers, what happened: 


He immediately disappeared in his own room, and I 
heard his chair pulled out from the table, and the sound of the 
inkstand being dragged toward him. . . . 


In short, he reappeared in a little while with the amaz- 
ing epistle, which he incontinently published in the 
Scot’s Observer, besides (of course) having it made 
into a pamphlet, “privately printed for presentation only”’. 
He had a second issue of thirty copies printed on Japan 
paper, for the delectation of bibliophile friends. He then 
allowed Chatto & Windus of London to publish a cheap 
third issue, and refused to take any royalty, writing them: 


. I will never touch a penny of remuneration. I do not 
stick at murder; I draw the line at cannibalism. I could not eat 
a penny roll that piece of bludgeoning had gained for me... 


Stevenson's letter is undoubtedly the most remarkable 
piece of vituperative writing ever composed, though it is 
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weak in spots. Just what emotion he felt that led to such 
an astonishing exhibition of howling, barking, biting, tear- 
ing, and prancing, it ts hard to say. There is no doubt he 
saw in a flash that the occasion gave him a theme uniquely 
fitted to his strange and bewildering style of writing. In 
beginning the composition he boasts of his “trade of using 
words’’, and exults that a master-subject has been fur- 
nished him. He predicts that within a hundred years the 
Roman Catholic Church will go about canonizing Damien 
as an actual, officially certified “Saint” of their “‘Calendar’’. 
That such a thought could have been in the least impres- 
sive to Stevenson, or aroused any other feeling than his 
amused derision, can not be entertained. But he found in 
it a tremendously effective illustration—comparing Hyde 
to the ““Devil’s Advocate’’ who would in the grotesque 
child’s play of the canonization ceremony be appointed to 
present all objections that could in reason be urged against 
the enrollment of the applicant for sainthood. Stevenson 
then proceeds to glorify the Catholic Church in the Islands 
at the expense of the Presbyterians. He says that the homes 
of the Presbyterian ministers are “‘a cause of mocking” on 
the streets of Honolulu, on account of their being so large 
and fine. He tells of a “‘cab-driver’’, who he says pointed 
out to him the home of Dr. Hyde on Beretania Street, and 
enviously commented upon its “size, taste and comfort.” 
He excuses the contemptible triviality of such an uncon- 
firmed and preposterous incident, by the remark that 
Hyde’s frankness in stating the authentic badness of 
Damien’s conduct and character, “‘drags better men to his 
level’. And being so weighted, he descends to the comment 
that Dr. Hyde’s residence on Beretania Street could “‘very 
justly raise the envy of passers-by’. He compares the 
Catholic priests and Presbyterian ministers to rivals for a 
lady’s favor, and cries shame upon the rejected one who, 
however truly, discloses ‘‘matter damaging to the successful 
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rival’s credit’’. Damien had succeeded (by going to Molo- 
kai) ; Hyde had failed (by staying away), and was thereby 
“doomed to silence’. He comments derisively upon the 
personal appearance of Dr. Hyde, who was hale and stout. 
He addresses Hyde with insufferable personal insult con- 
cerning the blue ribbon of Temperance, “which adorns 
your portly bosom’’. The rejoinder might here very aptly 
comment on that sneer as of like character to that of the 
“cab-driver’’ who was aroused to envy by the sight of the 
comfort and sturdiness of the habitation of Dr. Hyde. For 
were the mirror turned back upon Stevenson—it were a 
ghastly and piteous sight would be revealed; a sight that 
is said to have caused actual fear or distress in the beholder 
of that withered, shrunken form and visage, inconceivable 
in its weakness. We can almost fancy Stevenson gazing 
cannibalistically upon the “‘portly’’ form of Hyde, with a 
hidden hunger for his hale and strenuous health, beneath 
the frank envy of his open insult. 

Concerning Hyde's charge that Damien was not a pure 
man in his relations with women, Stevenson grows yet 
more violent and vindictive. He tells of a drunken man in 
a barroom in the little town of Apia in Samoa, who drunk- 
enly made the same charge, and how a rough half-drunken 
habitué of the saloon denounced him with foul oaths which 
Stevenson does not “dare print’: “If it were a thousand 
times true, you are a lower-————for dating to repeat it.” 
This oath and this denunciation, Stevenson says, he would 
have attributed to Hyde as “brightest righteousness’, had 
he so denounced the telling of it. 

This ts that famous “‘Damien Letter’ in which Steven- 
son took an inordinate pride of composition, though he 
afterward wrote that he regretted its ‘“‘harshness’’. He wrote 
to his mother, as a later published letter discloses, “‘I have 
struck as hard as I know how.” 

In that letter Stevenson indeed struck hard, in his frail, 
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swift, fierce, fencer’s way. He cast aside all poise and all 
decorum. The attempt is made in the following rejoinder 
to meet it eye to eye and point to point. 


After the years that have passed, enthusiasm for such 
a controversy has undoubtedly cooled. It ts only a Iit- 
erary interest that remains, as it will assuredly remain, as 
long as Stevenson alternately arouses, as he does, our wor- 
ship and out derision. 


His “Damien Letter’ is purely a tour de force; a mere 
barrage of brilliancy spread before the astonished gaze of 
mankind. But he pandered to and depended upon a stupid 
and scrambled “‘public opinion’”’ to overlook his senseless 
and insincere exaltation of Catholic rule in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and his amazing pretence of glorification of 
Damien as a mere sad, “‘good-humored” member of a dirty, 
bigoted, untruthful, unwise, tricky human race, grimy and 


paltry. 


The retort courteous is not the missile to pierce that 
veneer to the rubble beneath. 


Here follows the rejoinder: | 
Honolulu, December 3, 1892. 


On August 2, 1889, I wrote the letter to Rev. H. B. 
Gage, published in the Sydney Presbyterian, October 26, 
1889, in reply to a letter from him asking me for the exact 
facts concerning the life and service of the man called 
Father Damien, the Roman Catholic priest, who had taken 
up his abode to do the work of a priest and servitor at the 
leper settlement on Molokai, and who spent part of his 
time there, until he himself contracted the disease, and, of 
course, thereafter, remained there. 


I wrote that letter in all innocency and fairness, as I 
was given to see it, and without one touch of that fine and 
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emotional thing called literary style, which has, indeed, 
never been within my reach, and, frankly, not much to my 
liking. 

That letter states, I think, with no harshness, and, I 
know, with no malice, succinctly and in open frankness, 
the consensus of opinion among those who knew the man 
Damien while he was on his earthly mission here. 

It is with amazement, and a sort of consternation, that 
I have but lately read in the Scot’s Observer, in an old 
issue right thereafter, an ““Open Letter’ to me, by Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson, the writer of tales and verses of a marvelous 
character wherein, by a strange charm of words, he has 
given to mythical characters and mythical emotions, a liv- 
ing presence, such as the very Witch of En-dor gave to the 
sprite of Samuel. 

In his ‘‘Open Letter’’ to me, the polished writer pre- 
sents (upon the glittering surface of his singular and ex- 
traordinary epistle, at least) a picture of myself, blacker 
upon the mere statement of that powerful swordsman of 
words, than any man’s in Honolulu; and by contrast with 
his accredited sainthood of the priest Damien, more doubly 
black than any fiend’s of the imagination, even of such a 
prince of romance as Mr. Stevenson himself. 

It was with consternation, I say, that I first read the 
character of opprobrium flung upon me; and, in truth, I 
was so bedazzled by the thing of brilliancy, the writer's 
style, that upon first reading, my heart sank within me, 
to think that upon any view of my letter or my life, so 
hideous a gap of strangerhood could lie between me and 
any one of God's creatures. 

Had I read no other writings of Mr. Stevenson when 
I read this strange and seemingly-terrible letter, I wonder 
in my heart whether its total falsity of fact and of mean- 
ing—its mere built-up wizardry of words, that enshroud 
and darken me into myth and mist—would ever have be- 
come clear to me. 
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But fortunately, I had read, and been charmed, in idle 
moments of no grave import or serious memory, as many 
a more appreciative reader of such unusual fiction has been, 
by much of Mr. Stevenson’s marvelous and strange aberra- 
tions of fancy, and flights of gay and weird untruth. 


I had read his ““The Isle of Voices’, and, somehow, an 
echo from thence seemed to sigh through the singular words 
of his letter to me. I am almost led to confess that a strange 
and sudden superstition seemed to seize me, like as fell 
upon those mythical islanders of his tale of fancy; and but 
for God's grace (which he denies me!) it might have been 
that I would have thought, as they, in his well-said words, 
that ‘‘the whole seaside was beset with invisible devils. . . 
talking in strange tongues’; and for a while, truly, like 
Keola in his unearthly tale, ‘I looked upon this prodigy 
like one that dreams’. 


I had read, too, others of his Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, and therein, ‘““The Beach of Falesa’’, and had been 
not altogether unprofitably entertained by the rough and 
rude characters of Mr. Stevenson’s conceiving. It is a reck- 
less, defiant tune he plays through all those fanciful stories 
of sin and shame and elfin strife; and when my thought 
had steadied itself to contemplate—without wonder, as 
without fear, and always, I vouch, without hatred or hasty 
anger—the reality of the making of this adroit and magic- 
seeming attack upon me; and when I met it eye to eye, I 
could not but remember the characters of the “‘trader’’ Case, 
and the missionary Tarleton, created by Mr. Stevenson in 
his well-told and well-received story of ‘““The Beach of 
Falesa’’. It seemed to me that I found myself much in the 
position occupied by the Rev. Tarleton when he bore the 
abuse put between the lips of the South Sea trader by Mr. 
Stevenson. I could but remember how, to discredit the 
missionary, the trader Case, before the natives of the island, 
accused him of preaching for money: and then, “‘cries he— 
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‘I will show it to you!’ And making a snatch at my head, 
he made believe to pluck a dollar out, and held it up in the 
air. 

I had read, too, of the ‘‘Bottle Imp’’, in the tale-maker’s 
awesome fable of that naming; and I| think it is well for 
me, it may be, in the thought of men who have read in 
his sinister letter, of ‘‘the man in the Apia bar’, and of the 
fleeting “‘cab-driver’’, that the most of them will have read 
of their compeer, and, it may be, as tangible kinsman, that 
Imp of the Bottle, which, too, in the writer's dream- 
fraught fancy, looked out and withdrew in the same rep- 
tilian instantaneity, and left, too, such like stupefying re- 
membrance of incognizable spite. 


It is with a sense of selfish thankfulness that I con- 
sider that all, or nearly all who read his letter to me have 
since read those stories of crime and lounging adventure 
and of strange, rude living set forth in Mr. Stevenson’s 
little book, Island Nights’ Entertainments, and dedicated 
by him to his ‘‘old shipmates among the Islands—Harry 
Henderson, Ben Hird, and Jack Buckland’”’. I do not know 
these men, nor of their worthiness to have dedicated to 
them these tales of fine writing that will be held for litera- 
ture for a generation. I do not even know whether they 
too be mythical characters in the strange and dream- 
haunted world of Mr. Stevenson’s abiding. I only know 
that when I read his letter to me, I did indeed feel what I 
can no better express than in the words of his character, 
Rev. Tarleton, in ‘“The Beach of Falesa’’, when the disrep- 
utable but adroit Case made believe to pluck the dollar 
from the head of the missionary:—‘‘As for myself, I stood 
amazed. The thing was a common conjuring trick’”’— 
and like Rev. Tarleton in the story, I almost ‘‘wished I had 
learned legerdemain instead of Hebrew, that I might have 
paid the fellow out with his own coin’. 

But I can not repay him in his own coin. Though 
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Damien be, as he says in that strange letter (:in spirit, he 
means:) his brother, I am of another blood and another 
speech. I can not think and I can not feel, in my mind or 
heart, the quaint and tricksy thoughts that so bestir emo- 
tion and so befool and befoul me in Mr. Stevenson's ner- 
vous epistle. 


I can but give him the honest penny of my thoughts, 
in as fair exchange as may be, for the fairy lucre of his 
impish hate. 

Many men of more evil life and of less providentially 
worthy deeds than Damien, have received earthly “‘saint- 
hood” from that dread priestly Power which Mr. Steven- 
son is brought to commend, in his condemnation of me. 
“The trade of using words’ which he professes (and boasts 
of professing) doth truly stead him well in his witchcraft 
assault upon me, on this his spirit’s Isle of Voices. Un- 
armed with such tools, with the mere words of manhood 
in his mouth wherewith to berate me, though with Satan 
at his back—eye to eye, and man to man, he were but a 
harmless and shrunken goblin. 


Let me say then what it all is wherewith he accuses me. 


My letter he prints at large. Therein it was this I said 
in answer to enquiries that called for my knowledge of the 
truth touching the man Damien. 


(1) I said I was surprised at the extravagant news- 
paper laudations, as if he were a most saintly philanthro- 
pist. 

The bespangled praise that so surprisingly bedizens 
Damien in Mr. Stevenson’s letter differs only in kind and 
in merit of style from the hackneyed phrases that fill space 
and feed the fleeting emotions of the casual readers of all 
newspapers the world over, and flout whatever may be 
truly saintly in frail man’s life, by senseless and baseless 
laudation of Damien. That these reports are extravagant 
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abides in all mens’ minds whose trade is not wholly with 
words, and the pleasing notoriety and the lucre that come 
from printed words. 

(2) I said that the simple truth was, that he was a 
coarse, dirty man, headstrong and bigoted. 

“Tt is very possible’, Mr. Stevenson writes, ‘‘that he 
was coarse’. And in all charity, it seems to me but an 
idle sneer with which he goes on to say, that it makes him 
sorry for the lepers who had only a coarse old peasant for 
their friend and “‘father’’, while I who am so refined was 
not there to cheer them with the lights of culture. And 
then it is to John the Baptist, and to Peter ‘‘of the Protes- 
tant Bible’ (wherein Peter is called ‘‘Saint’’!) that he com- 
pares Damien. It is but idle to say that the lepers on Molo- 
kai had no friend but Damien. It is child’s play with the 
sword of his sharpness of phrases so to pule and pout at 
me, and all other Protestant men doing their life’s work in 
the vineyard of a wider and more perishing life than that 
of the doomed on Molokai. Peter’s work, and John’s, 
would have been a lesser thing, it may be, spent in the lazar- 
house among the few who suffered there, than in a world 
to serve and save. 

(3) And I said that Damien was dirty, the writer of 
the letter repeats, and yea’s it with a bold, “‘He was’’. And, 
to me it seems, he bolsters his thought with but a factitious 
brilliancy, in the poorly ironic exclamation, ‘“Think of the 
poor lepers annoyed with this dirty comrade!’’ Is it not 
a fumbled manipulation of the so cherished tools of his 
trade? 

As for me, the writer says, I sat cleanlily at my food 
in a fine house. It is indeed anathema maranatha which he 
pours upon me, and my very refection troubleth him. 

It is a dread thought to dishearten, that all the fine 
cleverness of this man of words should be but the quaint- 
scrolled casket of such witches’ fume of befogging charm. 
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(4) I said that Damien was headstrong. And the 
romancer thanks God ‘‘for his strong head and heart’. I 
wrote not in such sense, as Mr. Stevenson knows right well. 
I said in that plain term that Damien was obstinate and 
wilful. No man ever said that Damien’s head was strong, 
in reason or in experience, or in aught learned therefrom; 
and in his ‘‘diary’’ Mr. Stevenson makes it more than clear 
that it was no admirable thing which he, as I, found ob- 
served even among those whom, though his superiors in 
the complex hierarchy of his creed, he steadfastly dis- 
obeyed, and was rebellious toward, in his own narrow 
treading, in brainless inadequacy. 


(5) I said too that he was bigoted. And the accuser 
who hath sharpened his words to show his skill in trades- 
craft against me, replies: ‘“‘I am not fond of bigots myself, 
because they are not fond of me’’. Is it not a thin phrase? 
It can not seem, even to him, I think, a creditable one, if he 
again casts his eye or his thought upon it. “‘It is no blemish 
in a priest’, he makes believe; and fondly says, that he 
would accept the bigotry, would but the bigot befriend 
him. It is but a pretended Protestant bigotry which he 
decries, and, too, pretends that it was the priest Damien’s 
strength of sainthood, pedestalled upon a so senseless faith. 

(6) The plain truth, too, was, as I wrote to Rev. Gage, 
that Damien was not sent to Molokai, but went there with- 
out orders. 


It was our Lord’s going to sacrifice, this maker of 
phrases finds to say. It must have come to this, of course, 
with such as he. It is the climax of phrasing in all such 
demolishment by words. Damien is John of the Scrip- 
ture; he is Peter; he is—Our Lord. The terrible simile 
falls with its own leaden weight of earthy unfaith. 

(7) And Damien, I said, did not stay at the leper settle- 
ment, but circulated freely over the island (less than one- 
half being devoted to the lepers); and that he came to 
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Honolulu. That, too, is true. But true as it is, if I were 
asked to disclose the truth, my reviler makes it to be that 
I, living in my house in Honolulu, should have left it un- 
said; and—what?—misinformed Rev. Gage? or curt- 
ly referred him to the public newspapers? Mr. Stevenson 
reviles nothing in my letter save upon the repeated premise 
that the disclosures should not have been made: that 
Damien's dying on Molokai buried with him all he was on 
earth, and that mankind must thenceforward take the false 
Catholic myth and the false press reports of him. It is a 
false tenet; and a false, light heart that bears it. 

It was nought against the man Damien that I said that 
he abode not on Molokai until he was confined there. I 
grudged him not his freedom, though I regretted in my heart 
the use he made of it at times. It was against the drummed 
and deafening rumor of the Press that he abode there, with 
no thought of earth or earth’s affairs, during all the years 
of his vigorous manhood, that I wrote. 

Damien came often to Honolulu, openly and upon 
whatever may have been the affairs; upon no more orders 
of authority than when he went to Molokai; but head- 
strong and bigoted; ignorantly careless if he spread the dis- 
ease which he took no precaution to destroy. This is the 
mere truth, against the falsity of newspaper reports after 
his death, and against the catchpenny acquiescence of the 
Church that condemned his going. 

I uttered no word of blame, other than as the fact con- 
temned him; and I ask no man’s “‘support’’ for the dis- 
closure. 

(8) I said he had no hand in the reforms and improve- 
ments inaugurated on Molokai, which were the work of 
our Board of Health. Whereupon Mr. Stevenson says he 
will “deal with me upon that head’’, but it is only to admit 
that on the visit he says he made to the leper settlement 
at Kalaupapa and Kalawao on Molokai, he gathered that 
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it was better there since Damien’s death and the cessation 
of his ‘“‘not always excellent way’’. Thi: I said, in less the 
detail of Mr. Stevenson’s “‘diary’’. 

Damien died on Molokai of leprosy with which he be- 
came infected through indiscriminate intermingling with 
the stricken. That is known to all. He died there. And 
the writer against me interjects his striking phrases there- 
about, but enflowered with sentiment: that Damien’s acts 
—his death—made the place public, and brought about 
the reforms that have come. It is prettily said (and it is 
no more), that ‘‘there is not a clean cup or towel in Bishop 
House, but dirty Damien washed it’. No man will say so 
who has aught to say of substance and not of mere words. 
Damien projected no reform in his life. With violent and 
headstrong insult he opposed all reform; and so dying, in 
advocacy against me it is said, he brought about the great 
and healthful reforms that have been since. That is not 
true, and few indeed will support it. 

I said he had no hand in the reforms. If indeed his 
spirit worked in bringing them about, and directed the 
public mind to that alone which was required—the ex- 
penditure of a little more money: I do not see it so. His 
hand, to a surety, was not in them. If, indeed, his mem- 
ory were, it had been well with him. 

(9) I said he was not a pure man in his relations with 
women; and I said that the leprosy of which he died should 
be attributed to his vices and carelessness. And with more 
of insolence than of right, or even than of desire to know, I 
am asked in keen and querulous enquiry, How do I know 
it? and, Is that the nature of the conversation in my house? 

My inquisitor says he visited Molokai (and if it be 
true, I know not what memorable tale of horror and 
doomed exile he had drawn from the notes of his “‘diary’’ ) ; 
and there, he says, he peered and listened, and heard no re- 
port of Damien’s illicit relations with women, among the 
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many and bitter complaints against him, which had not 
died with him, even among those he served in his fashion. 
I know not what Mr. Stevenson heard there. It is a 
shame and a cursed unrighteousness, he pretends, to repeat 
sickening story”’. 
So—lI know not what he heard on Molokai. 


And I know not whether those exiled unfortunates on 
Molokai ever heard the universal report in Honolulu. I 
said not, as the man of his vouching (how like a character 
in his wildest romance), in the public house on the beach 
(how like Falesa), that Damien was impure in his rela- 
tions with female lepers. I said that his relations with 
women were not pure. It is known in Honolulu where 
he came so often—God knows it is known. No man 
denies it. 


But let it be so, saith my accuser: suppose that “‘he too 
tasted of our common frailty’: walk backward, and cov- 
er his shame. And this popular writer (thank God no 
other) would have accounted it to me for righteousness 
had I answered this city’s laughing or sorrowful report of 
it with a foul oath of disapproval or of scorn; as he, had 
he heard it face to face, it may be, would have done; not 
in denial of its truth, but in revilement at its disclosure. 
As for me, I can not; being called on to say, mincing no 
knowledge, the truth of a coarse, passionate man, foisted 
upon the world through all Church and Press reports as a 
stainless saint. And I dare prophesy, from my own un- 
guided heart, of him who writes the frail fine words against 
me, that not even the clever reticence of his half-smiling 
plea of “common frailty’’ will make perpetual his own fair 
fame, or the earth-won praise of Damien, or long hide 
from men’s gaze and opprobrium the sin so easily condoned 
in these blithe bitter words to me. 


Once, indeed, the writer strikes a true note through the 
cleverness of presentation of his thoughts against me. I 
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was truly touched to tears when I first heard of Damien’s 
impurity with women. I could not refrain, to know that 
the rude, harsh, well-meaning man should have so shame- 
fully demeaned himself on holiday from his voluntary la- 
bors among the dreadfully afflicted, as to frequent, not 
the churches of his creed, that might have heartened him on 
the path he had chosen; but the abodes of those whose feet 
go down to death, and whose steps take hold on hell. 

It is a poor and a pointless thing for one to say to me, 
as for me to him, “Were it your father—”’ 

Damien is not my father (as, in spirit, you, Robert 
Stevenson, say he is yours); not mine in creed, or in like- 
ness of faith, or, I hope, of living. 

Whosoever the man, his sin should be hidden of no 
man; it is my lifelong thought, I call God to witness. And 
as He liveth, it is not well that any lecher should pose in 
posture of purity, while, with shut lips and an awed 
tongue, the world, for a little while, half-credulous, de- 
ceivedly adores. 

Thus hath God given me to see it, through His grace, 
which you, mine enemy, (it may be unauthorizedly), deny 
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THE JOKER 


By PHILIP EDWARD STEVENSON 


HE room was dark, but large; comfortably ar- 
ranged with ugly furniture, yet bare-looking 
because of great wall spaces broken only by one 
window at the front of the house. Highlights 

gleamed on the polished arms of chairs, the cylindrical 
side of a tumbler, the nickel clock on the mantel, the shiny 
surfaces of cards scattered on the table. A silhouette cut 
uncertainly dark against the latticed rectangle of light was 
the old woman sitting in her armchair before the window. 
The window looked out on a crowded street, like a deep 
gutter, through which flowed the life-stream of the city, 
strident, colored, profound. 

The woman might have been watching, studying, lov- 
ing the life-stream that eddied past her in the chiaroscuro 
of the street; she might have been a beautiful old lady with 
milk-blue hair, turquoise eyes, and fine idle hands. But 
her sparse, dusty-grey hair hung down her back in a thin 
braid, her greenish eyes were dulled, a little glassy, and her 
stubby fingers played nervously with a pack of cards. She 
was not looking out of the window; her back was turned 
to it; she was studying the life of the world within. 


Over went the cards, one by one, face down, face up, 
in mechanical sequence, accompanied by an incessant move- 
ment of her lips. When the whole pack had been turned, 
she sighed, shuffled it slowly, and began again, lifting the 
cards, one by one, and setting them down, face up. The 
pack was her little world, each of the fifty-two cards one 
of the persons who peopled it. 

The queer part of it all was, you never could tell which 
one would turn up next. Like life. You'd think that 
when Anton Schmidt the grocer appeared, his wife would 
come next, or soon after. But often it would be Katie, as 
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likely as not, or Jimmie, the newsboy who brought the 
paper, sometimes a whole string of people, before Mrs. 
Schmidt turned up. Of course, Anton was a big, coarse, 
rough sort of man, and you couldn’t blame Mis. Schmidt 
for not being always with him—she was so frail and care- 
worn. Mrs. Schmidt didn’t come next to anybody very 
often—though occasionally she would turn up with Claris- 
sa, the darky cook, and once with that young Mr. Eppley, 
the clerk at Grossmith’s Drug Store. That was the funny 
part of it. It was like life, only you couldn’t be so sure. 
Like life, but more interesting. 


Then there was the joker. 


The joker was the spice of life. He was the odd num- 
ber, the something different, the unexpected, the romance 
of life. He never turned up when she thought he would, 
and always came just when she was sure he would be one 
of the last. For some reason she feared his coming, dreaded 
it; and yet . . . She hated his grinning, sardonic face, like 
Punch; sometimes she trembled for fear of turning him up 
next; and yet... when he came! He made up for every- 
thing! A queer thrill would run through her, up and 
down her spine, chilling, delicious; and she would romp 
care free through the rest of the pack. 


Sometimes he turned up first. That was a shock, but 
stupid: after seeing who came next to him, there was not 
much interest left. Mrs. Schmidt and Mr. Eppley seldom 
turned up together, though it was exciting when they did. 

Sometimes the joker came last. That was terrible— 
and wonderful. There was triumph in it, somehow. To 
go through the whole pack, fearing him, trembling lest he 
be next, breathless at the gamble of it, with, underneath, 
just a little wish that he might come; at the end, when 
there were only two left, to hesitate, and touch, and draw 
back, the tiny thrills already beginning to tingle up and 
down your spine; then suddenly to snatch, and find that 
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it was not he, that he must be the very last—oh! that was 
the triumph of life! Better than life! More exciting! 
Like fairy-tales come true.... 

Yes, better than life—much better. Because, some 
time or other, the joker always came. And he made up 
for everything. 


Her youth had been consumed in sacrifice. Her mother 
dead, she refused an early offer of marriage in order to de- 
vote herself to the care and domestic comfort of her father 
and little sister. She was not heroic about it. She did not 
impress them with the extent of her self-denial. Indeed, 
she had done it with such unthinking readiness that it 
probably never occurred to her to think of it as particularly 
creditable. There were certain tasks that were given you 
to perform, and you did them: that was the extent of 
her philosophy. She had no time and but little inclina- 
tion to figure out the why’s of life. 


Nevertheless, by an ironical twist of fate, the little sis- 
ter she had cared for so long lifted the burden to her own 
shoulders through the capture of a rich, indulgent husband 
with a large house and willing servants. There seemed to 
be little left to do—except marry. And by that time she 
was thirty-six. 

It was a knotty problem. 


When she was thirty-eight and had thought things out 
a little, she decided to ‘‘take her share of life’. It was the 
only thing to do. Life was a sort of tremendous game 
with fortune. If you let circumstances, or other people, 
play your game for you, you always lost. That was be- 
cause you couldn’t be satisfied with things you yourself had 
not done, or with conditions you had not created. But 
if you played your own game, you had a chance. You 
could wait till circumstances gave an opening, then “‘dash 
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in quickly and take your share of life’. . . . The sterility 
of her new existence was choking her; this creed fitted her 
mood of discontent, and she determined to apply the prin- 
ciple. 

So she followed Lewis to Chicago. 

Lewis had a wide prognathous smile, arms of steel, lips 
that bruised but held you in a prison of bliss. “Then he 
had a rough, easy, jolly manner about him; he wore a big 
gold knot for a scarfpin and carried a line of fancy goods 
in his valise. Lewis was a hustler in his line. With soft 
clinging ways and a little diplomacy she got him to marry 
her, and they were happy. Very happy. She liked her 
share of life. 

Lewis's trips were short at first, and when he went to 
New York for a new line he generally brought her some- 
thing—a scarf, silk stockings, once an emerald ring—from 
the shops of Fifth Avenue. And promises. ‘““We'll have 
a big he-bust on Broadway some time, little girl.”’ 

She liked that name, “‘little girl’. She would have 
hated it at twenty-one, but now it made her feel young. 
And oh! although they did have their little troubles, Lewis 
made up for everything. 

“When can we go, Lewis?” 

He smiled—his big, wide smile. 

“Oh ...Idunno. We'll have to raise the kale first. 
It’s gonna be a real he-bust, I tell you. None o’ your 
four-flushin’ for mine, little girl. Money skidoos on the 
Great White Way, you know.” 

“Yes, dear, but...” 

Her baby came, and they gave up going. Still, she was 
not unhappy, though Lewis didn’t seem to appreciate the 
child, whom they named Frank after her dead father. 

She had plenty to do now, looking after little Frank; 
but she liked it. He was so responsive, he did such queer, 
unexpected, delicious things, and he was so dependent up- 
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on her. She often leaned over his crib, minutes at a time, 
just looking at his perfect features all wrinkled up tight 
with sleep. When, as occasionally happened, he waked and 
reached for her face with his tiny hand spread out for a 
grasp, she felt something inside her swell and swell, as 
though she would soon float off through space like a beau- 
tiful, iridescent soap-bubble, and she held back that in- 
flated feeling till it hurt. Then she simply had to pick 
him up out of his crib, bedclothes and all, and hold him 
close, close, while he pulled at stray wisps of her hair. 


Frank was her first child, her first cool draught after 
long thirsting. He was her own, indispensable, adorable. 


Little Katie, named after herself, was her second—an- 
other cool draught following the one which had brought 
relief. She belonged more to Lewis. 


Lewis's trips had been getting longer; he had ‘‘a far 
southwestern route’; but he changed it for a shorter one 
when Katie came. He seemed to appreciate Katie, spoiled 
her in fact. The child had everything. It was lucky lit- 
tle Frank had his mother, to see that he wasn’t neglected. 


Lewis was fond of Katie till she became a little person 
with legs and a tongue of her own; then he paid less atten- 
tion to her—probably because he was away more, on that 
far-off route again with a new line. He seldom spoke of 
the “‘he-bust on the Great White Way’ now; still, the 
mother was far from unhappy. 


That is, till the letter came. 

“|... poor little thing inform you his 
underhanded actions... 

“. . . southwestern route lie St. Louis 
flat widow _ several years before he married you... 

“. . . your innocence trust faith out- 
raged open your eyes legal redress re- 
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gret but better you know... 
“|. . forgive mean to intrude my duty. 
“A Friend”... 
Friend! 
Duty! 


She decided to disregard the letter. She tore it. 
Trampled on it. Burned it. It wasn’t true. 
Besides, she wasn’t going to lose her share of life. 


She felt a little sick. Unadmitted truth was trying 
to force its way in. She kept it out by the strength of her 
will. It was nearly five years before she gave up and insti- 
tuted proceedings—five years of attrition and drain on 
her mind. 


There had been less and less money, with Lewis more 


and more a stranger to his family. It was queer, though, 
how attentive, how tender, how—yes—how much a lov- 
er, her husband had been on those rare days and nights 
at home. It had helped her fight back her doubts. 


One day Lewis had announced that they would have 
to move. ‘““To rooms. It won’t be so worse, little girl. 
Only for a while. After-the-war depression. Can’t af- 
ford all this’’—an inclusive gesture—‘‘just now’’. 


“All this!’’ Her thought was bitter. He might have 
been speaking of a palace on the lake shore. “‘All this!” 


Move they did, into crowded rooms in an old house 
with pitch-dark dusty stairs and halls. They were hardly 
settled when she learned by accident that Lewis's income 
was large, more than ample for their former mode of life, 
and recently increased by successful gambling on a large 
scale. Faced by her knowing, he was evasive. She pro- 
duced the proof, accused him. Beating her did no good. 
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She made demands. Finally, with confidence in her passiv- 
ity, he said: ‘“Well, what ya gonna do about it anyhow?”’ 
—and left the house. 

The divorce was a tempestuous thing. The details of 
their lives were shouted throatily, in slang and with nick- 
names, by every newsboy in Chicago. Crimson headlines 
and retouched photographs familiarized her to every dirty 
mind in the city, while the news columns polluted her very 
soul with forgotten truths, doubtful innuendoes, deliber- 
ate lies. Commuters and street-car passengers, rustling 
their papers with secret glee, agreed it was ‘‘the juiciest case 
of the year’. There were elaborate recitals of her un- 
married life with Lewis, spicy descriptions of his affair 
with the woman mentioned in the letter; and it was re- 
vealed that he had had a son by her—before he married. 
That was what hurt most. 

She was ill after the trial—too ill to know that she 
was being made a national example of ingratitude because 
she had chosen to leave her sister and “‘stain forever an 
honorable name’. It was some weeks before she knew 
that she had won her freedom, that she might keep the 
children, that money need not worry her in the future. But 
Lewis had based his defense largely on her “lack of moral 
character’ as “‘proved’’ by her relation with him before 
their marriage; there could be no question of her remain- 
ing in the city. 

One friend—the May Twiller whose fragility and 
gentleness filled her remembrances of childhood—had stood 
by her during long nights of delirium. And it was May 
who, through the same persuasive tenderness, brought her 
to New York afterward. 

She was willing enough to go. Settled at last in a clean 
apartment, practically unknown, the children placed in 
school and cared for by a governess, her life became out- 
wardly calm. People came in occasionally—Mr. and Mrs. 
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Schmidt, the Rev. William Toner—but May’s husband 
had had to take his wife to a factory town. May had been 
wonderful, and May was gone. 

Her housekeeper, a reliable, sober worker, left her really 
nothing todo. She tried to read as a distraction, but found 
it hard to begin so late in life; she couldn’t keep her atten- 
tion fixed. After several pages she would come to herself 
and find her mind full of the past, especially of her final 
blow from life. Before he married . . . She wondered why, 
why it had turned out thus. She had dashed in at the 
opening circumstances had offered; she had played her own 
game. Had she lost? No. No! She hadn’t lost—she 
wouldn't lose. 


She hated this train of thought. She tried to banish 
it, but without success. Before he married! 

One day, to forestall a fit of brooding, she played a 
game of patience. There was a certain excitement in it, 
and before long she found herself deep in speculation of 
her chances of winning. She couldn’t brood while she 
played without endangering the outcome. It demanded 
concentration, and concentration excluded the past. When, 
at the third try, she won after a difficult problem of choice, 
she found a childish joy in the feat. She had won. She 
had won! It was a personal triumph, and it whetted her 
appetite for more. 


She played all day without winning again. It was 
not easy after all—to win. But she wanted to feel that 
sense of triumph at least once more. Next day, when the 
children had left for school and she was alone, she resumed 
her struggle with fate. Eventually she won. She clapped 
her hands with impulsive glee; then, suddenly ashamed, 
she tiptoed to the door to see whether the housekeeper had 
heard. 

The cards became a habit. The excitement of chance 
assumed the intensity of a mesmeric fascination. The past 
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grew dim. Her home, the children, all her surroundings 
were subordinated to a craving for that secret elation. Only 
it came too seldom. Sometimes, resentful of any interrup- 
tion, she would play feverishly for a whole day without 
once experiencing it, while at other times she would win 
two, even three games in a few hours. It wasn’t—quite 
—-satisfactory. 

She stacked the cards so that it would happen oftener. 
This was hard work, however; and besides, the feeling 
was not the same. You knew too much about what was 
coming. And then it wasn’t, somehow, exactly—tright. 
No, that wouldn’t do. There must be some better way. 

She found the way when she was forced to buy new 
cards. The joker... . The cards were so new and shiny 
that she turned them one by one several times through, 
just to look at them and get used to the feel of them. The 
joker, she noticed, was the only one of its kind. Unique. 
She sighed, shuffled with her eyes focussed far from the 
table, began again. Kings, queens—they were pretty; 
cleverly made so you could see them from either end. How 
uninteresting the others were. Seven of spades—reminded 
her of Clarissa, the darky cook. Queen of hearts—oh! 
that was dear May! One of the knaves was like Mr. Ep- 
pley, the druggist’s clerk, with that silly moustache, and 
—She stopped. How unexpected that was. Unique. She 
had turned the joker. 

Her breath came perceptibly faster, and a little colour 
stole into her wrinkled cheek. For a long time she sat 
idly, looking at the card before her. The joker. What 
could it remind her of? It was the unexpected, the un- 
known quantity. Like a dream come true. She shivered 
a little. 

Having only a few cards left, she ran through them 
quickly and shuffled again. The joker—where would he 
be this time? 
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The stream of life ran by, gay, somber, beautiful, and 
foul, while she eddied in a tiny crevice of the bank. The 
children grew—bothered her and interrupted her less, it is 
true, but looked disturbingly different, strange. Time was 
all crooked. One day Frank was counting his marbles 
beside her as she played, and the next he was coming in late 
and saying ‘“‘Good-night, mother’’, in a big bass voice. 

The governess disappeared. When she noticed this, 
Katie confessed that she had dismissed her. The mother, 
to her own surprise, grew unreasonably angry; she remem- 
bered and muttered a long while. Then the spell returned. 
She drew glory, and life of a higher kind, from the cards. 

Another time, going through her treasures aimlessly, 
she missed her emerald ring. Storming at Katie did no 
good; Katie would only say she didn’t know where it was. 
Later in the day she missed Frank; he hadn’t been home in 
along time. But Katie didn’t know where he was either. 

“Look here, daughter, how long since he’s been here?”’ 

“Ma, I don’t know.” 

“Three days?”’ 

“More, I guess.”’ 

“Wasn't that him here yesterday?” 

“No, Ma. That was Anton Schmidt. You spoke to 
him and knew him. He was advising me what to do about 
looking Frank up. Anton’s been wonderful, Ma!” 

“Why didn’t you let on about Frank, Katie?”’ 

“I did try, but you was busy. I didn’t want to both- 


Her attention relaxed; she moved toward the card 
table. Katie sighed deeply; she hadn’t asked about the 
ting since Frank . . . There she was, at it again. 

Concentration had woven a misty, gossamer web about 
her mind, shutting her out from her surroundings, from 
reality, from pain gone by and present brooding; shutting 
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her into a new world of her own, where the joker... 
always came. Where would he be? Sometimes next to 
Katie, sometimes next to Frank; sometimes first, sometimes 
last. But he always came: that was the great thing. It 
was better than life. More exciting. Like a fairy tale 
come true. 


She sat as usual in her armchair with her back to the 
window. In the street like a deep gutter flowed the life- 
stream of the city, unobtrusive, unobserved. She was 
studying the life of the world within: within that web 
quietly woven about her by her absorption, she hoped, 
thrilled. suffered, loved, triumphed. 

Over went the cards, one at a time, face down, face 
up. in mechanical sequence, as if in a soundless cavern where 
only her lips incessantly murmuring intensified the un- 
natural silence. She lived each card like a crucial moment; 
she hoped, hoped and suffered; she loved each moment with 
a strange intensity; and she felt with a thrill the approach 
of triumph. 

For the joker . . . always came. 

The pack was almost half turned when sounds, squeak- 
ing and whispering sounds, began to filter through the net 
of her absorption and to irritate the perfect mechanism of 
her hands and mind. 

The door had opened with a creak. In the aperture 
a girl stood, dressed in street clothes and wearing a little 
fur hat. Her body swung as though her elbow had been 
pushed. 

“Hustle up, Kitty. Git it over with.” 

Katie advanced a few steps, then stopped, her face 
drawn down with pity and longing. Stubby fingers were 
continuing their rhythmic handling of the cards. Face 
down, face up... 

*““Ma!”’ 
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Up came the queen of hearts. She had not expected 
her. A queer smile flickered in the ashen face, and the 
ever-moving lips formed a word: ‘‘May’”’. 

The door opened wider. A man stood there, burly, 
with a broad red face. A suitcase stood on the floor beside 
him. 

“For Christ’s sake, Kitty, can the soft stuff. Git it 
over, ya hear? Orcome on. We'll miss the train.” 

Katie fell back a step. ‘‘Oh, I can hardly bear to go. 
She’s . . . she’s bad today.” 

Fascinated in spite of himself, the man approached. 
Standing near the table, they both watched her play awhile 
in a sort of awe. Finally Katie spoke again: 

“Ma .... Ma! d’you hear me? . . . I dassn’t touch her 
—nearly killed her that way once. . . . Ma, listen. I’m 
going away, but I’m always gonna see you have good care. 
I just want to say good-bye, Ma. . . . She doesn’t get me.” 

No, she didn’t understad. She didn’t even hear the 
words. ‘The queer smile was frozen in her face, and her 
breath was coming faster, as card followed card to the pile, 
face up. Things were developing well. 

“Let me try, Kitty. You weepin’ women—!” 

“No!”’ The girl came closer, bent over the little woman 
without touching her, spoke softly and tenderly. ‘‘Ma. 
... Mother... . Oh, God, she doesn’t know even me today! 
.«» Ma, don’t you hear me? Ma! don’t you understand?” 

The cards turned uninterruptedly. The girl straight- 
ened, a look of pain in her eyes, and shook her head. “‘I 
can't go.” But at an impatient sign from the man she 
bent down again. 


“Mother, forgive me. I’m going away. I can’t stand 
it. Can’t stand it to stay and—be nothing. I'll always 
see you're well taken care of, Ma. Really. I’ve got to go, 
and I’m going. With Anton Schmidt, Ma. I've got to 
live. He's always—” 
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The fingers fumbled, missed a card. Pursuing it, they 
clumsily swept it to the floor. The man stooped, re- 
trieved it, and placed it on top of the others. Sudden un- 
controlled fury distorted the old woman’s face; she turned 
a penetrating stare on the meddler, dull fire lighting the 
glaze of her eyes. 

Slowly, slowly, died the fire. She lowered her stare— 
back to the cards. Everything had been going so well. 
Almost the end, too. She sighed. 

The man construed the pause as favorable. 

‘“‘Ma’am, I . . . I’m gonna take care of this little girl 
from now on. We... we got to go now, ain’t we, Kitty, 
and we want to say good-bye to ya...” 

Too late. The cards had begun to turn again, one 
after one. There were only four left. The queer smile 
had returned, lifted a little at one corner of her mouth. 

The heavy man and the slim girl looked at each other, 
she helplessly, he almost boastfully. Only three cards left. 

“Well, g’bye, Ma’am.” 

Two cards left. The old woman began to tremble, 
her eyes to shine. 

“Good-bye, Ma.”’ 

The door swung slowly, closed with a decided click. 

Only one card left. She hesitated, drew back, touched, 
turned it. Her thin chest filled; joy transfigured her coun- 
tenance; her eyes lost their glaze, lived again, and fastened 
on the white rectangle of the door. 

She had turned the joker. The unknown, the unex- 
pected, terrible—and wonderful. It was like a fairy tale 
come true. It was the triumph of life. And it made up 
for everything. 
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ART IN TEXAS: AN OUTLINE 


By W. J. BATTLE 


HE history of art in Texas, like the state’s polit- 

ical history, falls naturally into five periods. 

The first we may call Prehistoric Texas, the 

second Spanish and Mexican Texas, the third 

Texas in Slavery Time, the fourth Democratic Texas, the 
fifth The New Texas. 


Period 1: PREHISTORIC TEXAS 


By Prehistoric Texas I mean Indian Texas, the Texas 
of the Indians who had no written records. This period 
extends chronologically far into the Spanish and Mexican 
period, but culturally is quite distinct. 

The civilization attained by the Texas Indians bears 
no relation to the fine Maya or Aztec culture of Mexico. 
Some interesting examples of pictograph writing survive 
on cliffs at Paint Rock and elsewhere; stone implements 
often show feeling for form and skillful technique; no 
mean skill was attained in domestic occupations such as 
dressing skins and making them into clothes. There was 
not much more. 


Period 2: SPANISH AND MEXICAN TEXAS 


The Spanish, of course, brought with them the civil- 
ization of Spain, but they settled only a small part of 
Texas, and that thinly. Life was primitive. The typical 
house had one story, with walls made of adobe or sun- 
dried brick covered with plaster, the more pretentious being 
built about a patio. Public buildings hardly existed. Even 
the forts were small and mean. Nevertheless, the Francis- 
can missions near San Antonio were, some of them, rich 
and extensive, and the remains of their arcaded courts and 
towered churches are both imposing and beautiful. The 
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church of the Alamo mission, scene of the heroic defense 
by Travis against Santa Anna, is a large, thick-walled, 
two-towered structure once roofed with low domes. The 
similar but better preserved church of the San José mis- 
sion shows well-proportioned towers and a wealth of carv- 
ing that entitle it to rank as the most beautiful mission 
church in the United States. 


Period 3: TEXAS IN SLAVERY TIMES 


The coming of the Anglo-Saxons in the ‘twenties 
brought the culture then prevailing in the United States. 
Pioneer conditions allowed no time for art. Few large 
buildings were attempted. The most notable was the State 
Capitol at Austin, built in 1853 and destroyed by fire in 
1881. It was a square, three-storied building of limestone, 
with a portico and a pepper-box cupola. Its loss need not 
be lamented. 

The old State Land Office at Austin, dating from 
1857, is Romanesque in style, rectangular in plan, built of 
brick stuccoed, without ornament except for two large 
battlemented gables on each of the long sides. It has a cer- 
tain charm due to its good proportions and simplicity. 

Ambitious churches were even less thought of than 
large public buildings. I need mention only Trinity 
Church, Galveston, built of red brick, English Gothic in 
style, with a large, low tower, plain, but pleasing in color 
and impressive in size. 

As the great plantation was the main economic feature 
of slave-time Texas, so the planter’s mansion was its out- 
standing artistic achievement. The plan is a rectangle, 
often a square, with a high central hallway flanked by 
square rooms. The walls are usually of brick. Across 
the front runs a vast portico with Greek columns, made 
of wood painted white, rising to the full height of the two 
stories behind them. The roof is flat. The windows, rec- 
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tangular like everything else and symmetrically placed, are 
provided with outside shutters painted green. The im- 
pression is distinctly one of aristocratic culture. 


On the inside huge, high-pitched rooms, marble man- 
tels, stately furniture, and life-sized oil portraits again 
point to generous wealth. Indeed, only an army of slaves 
could keep the fires going to heat such spaces and provide 
the generous fare implied by the great dining room. Life 
in such houses was charming, but its art was imported. 
Texas, as yet, was too young for a native art. 

Yet there were artists at work. After the European 
Revolution of 1848 there came from Germany two artist 
brothers-in-law who were men of real ability—-Herman 
Lungkwitz and Richard Petri. They lived and painted 
partly in Fredericksburg, partly in Austin, leaving behind 
a considerable number of works, Lungkwitz landscapes, 
Petri figure pieces. Both show the excellent technique and 
refined manner characteristic of the German painting of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Their work is 
deservedly prized and Lungkwitz at least took pupils, but 
their influence was limited. 


Period 4: DEMOCRATIC TEXAS 


With the end of the Civil War came the end also of 
aristocratic Texas. Society had to be born again on a 
democratic basis. The process was long. The war was 
over but peace did not come till nearly ten years of struggle 
finally established white supremacy. Then the losses of 
war had to be made good and wealth stored up before 
people could think in terms of art. When this time came, 
the aristocratic tradition had gone and a fresh start had to 
be made. Progress in architecture was long sufficiently 
slow. If there was little wealth, there was less taste. The 
dwelling houses, the churches, the public buildings of this 
period, for the most part, are monuments of bad propor- 
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tion and bad ornamentation. The best that can be said 
is that the rest of the country was but little better off. Still 
there are exceptions. The Tremont Hotel in Galveston, 
for example, and the Driskill at Austin are buildings of 
spacious and dignified effect. Best of all and the most 
important is the new capitol at Austin, a vast structure of 
red granite, completed in 1887. Its very size would make 
it impressive, but apart from that its good color, its effec- 
tive distribution of masses, its just proportions, its grace- 
ful dome, entitle the exterior to be called really beautiful, 
and that in spite of two false store-front gables and a rather 
banal system of decoration. Inside there is another story 
to tell. The plan is not bad, the dome is light and grace- 
ful, the two legislative halls are noble in size and well pro- 
portioned; but everywhere walls are bare white, materials 
cheap, and the ornamental details coarse and vulgar. It 
is shocking that Texas, rich as she now is, should tolerate a 
capitol interior so far below those of hundreds of her busi- 
ness buildings. 


In painting, the most conspicuous name after Lung- 
kwitz and Petri (who lived much beyond the preceding 
period) is that of W. H. Huddle. Huddle came to Texas 
from Virginia as a young man and, settling eventually in 
Austin, devoted himself to portrait painting. The State 
Capitol contains nearly thirty examples of his work, in- 
cluding one large historical picture of the surrender of 
Santa Anna. 


In Austin also worked at the same time with Huddle 
and for many years thereafter, H. A. McArdle, an ambi- 
tious painter of historical events. His huge canvases en- 
titled ‘“‘Dawn at the Alamo” and ‘““The Battle of San Ja- 
cinto’’ have long hung in the Senate Chamber. 


Contemporary with Huddle and McArdle was R. J. 
Onderdonk, a Northerner by birth, who painted portraits, 
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landscapes, and flower pieces of high merit and did an even 
greater work as a teacher for many years in San Antonio. 


The first Texas sculptor (not counting the carver of 
the San Antonio missions) was also the most talented 
artist who has yet worked in the state, Elisabet Ney. 
She was born in Germany in 1834; studied with Rauch; 
won fame and position in Berlin and Munich, both in por- 
traiture and imaginative sculpture; married Dr. Edmund 
Montgomery, a distinguished physician and biologist (al- 
ways retaining, however, her maiden name); came with 
Dr. Montgomery to Texas in the ‘seventies; and, after a 
good many years of residence at Liendo, a famous planta- 
tion near Hempstead, moved to Austin. Here she lived 
until her death in 1907, doing chiefly portrait work and 
preaching the need of art to civilized life. Her unconven- 
tional ways made people open their eyes (and mouths) 
wide, but the high quality of her work none could deny. 
The state accepted her Stephen F. Austin and Sam Hous- 
ton for Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washington and 
placed replicas in the Capitol at Austin. She misses Gen- 
eral Houston’s rugged strength of character and physique, 
but her Austin embodies well the farsighted wisdom and 
patient perseverance that made him the Father of Texas. 
Finer than either the Houston or the Austin is the recum- 
bent statue of Albert Sidney Johnston that, with a Gothic 
canopy, forms his monument in the State Cemetery at Aus- 
tin. Of Miss Ney’s imaginative sculpture the most noted 
examples are the charming group called ‘“‘Sursum’’ in the 
Art Institute, Chicago, representing two boys, one point- 
ing the other upward, and a powerful statue in the Nation- 
al Museum at Washington, representing Lady Macbeth in 
the sleep-walking scene wringing her hands. After Miss 
Ney’s death her studio, Formosa, was made a museum of 
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her works, and it has become a veritable shrine, a landmark 
in the art history of Texas and a source of inspiration for 
today and tomorrow. 


Period 5: THE NEW TEXAS 


As, in the history of the nation, the Spanish War marks 
our emergence as a world power, so in the art both of 
nation and state our increase of wealth and our heightened 
sense of participation in world culture bring interest and 
hope and determination. A great improvement is soon 
seen in all phases of art. 

In architecture there is more and more money to spend 
and a growing desire for beauty as well as comfort and dis- 
play. To show the results attained, I shall mention a few 
outstanding examples, some of them worthy to be counted 
with the best of their class anywhere: the Library of the 
University of Texas at Austin, certain of the buildings of 
the Rice Institute in Houston, Dallas Hall of the South- 
ern Methodist University in Dallas, the M.K.&T. Railway 
Station in San Antonio, the Hotel Galvez at Galveston, 
the First Presbyterian Church in Waco, the Texas Building 
in Houston. More important buildings were long designed 
by outsiders, but local men are now doing work of high 
excellence, especially residences. 

Of sculptors Texas has produced few, and many of 
them have left the state—Bonnie McLeary, for example, 
and Cleo Chandler. Yet there has been considerable activi- 
ty in recent years in the erection of commemorative statues, 
usually of bronze. I know of no statue in Texas before 
the Civil War, and up to the Spanish War the state was 
too poor for more than an occasional Confederate soldier 
and a few dreadful angels in the cemeteries. But with 
wealth came a long succession of glorifications of men and 
causes; and the end is not yet. 

Oddly enough, most of this monumental statuary has 
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been done by Italians. The fine monument to the Texas 
heroes given by Henry Rosenberg to Galveston is the 
work of Louis Amateis of New York. The Confederate 
Monument in Austin, the Houston Monument in Hunts- 
ville, and many more were designed by the prolific Pompeo 
Coppini, once a resident of San Antonio, now of New 
York. The latest is probably the equestrian Sam Houston 
by E. F. Cerracchio, of Houston, that stands in front of 
the new art museum. 


The painters of the new era are, as might be expected, 
much more numerous than the sculptors. Seymour 
Thomas, the most distinguished of them all, settled in 
Paris, and others live in New York. But the joy of 
painting ranch life, Texas landmarks, Texas flowers, the 
Texan character, has kept the greater number in Texas. 
Out of many names only a few can be mentioned. In 
Waco lived Charles H. Cox, painter of landscapes in water- 
color, and teacher; in San Antonio, Julian Onderdonk, a 
painter of landscapes of singular charm. In Dallas are 
now working Frank Reaugh, a remarkable interpreter of 
ranch life, E. G. Eisenlohr, a sympathetic landscapist, and 
Mattie Simkins, a keen painter of portraits; in Galveston, 
Boyer Gonzales, a man of poetic imagination; in Houston, 
Charles Tidden, a bold colorist, and Mrs. E. R. Cherry, 
remarkable for good draftsmanship and refined color; in 
Austin, S. E. Gideon, a teacher of architectural design and 
water-colorist of feeling, and Raymond Everett, teacher, 
etcher, carver, and painter. 

Public interest in art manifests itself in various ways. 

First in education. Schools of architecture are main- 
tained at the University of Texas, at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and at the Rice Institute, with another 
in prospect at the Technical College at Lubbock; at most 
of the colleges art education is offered in some form for 
women, most comprehensively perhaps at the College of 
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Industrial Arts at Denton; in a number of high schools 
elementary instruction is given; and in the lower grades an 
interesting work has lately been begun in familiarizing the 
children with famous masterpieces. 

In the next place, interest in art is manifested in one 
state society and in a number of local art associations. The 
state society is the Texas Fine Arts Association, organized 
mainly through the activity of Mrs. J. B. Dibrell, of 
Seguin, a warm friend of Elisabet Ney, with the aim first 
to preserve Miss Ney’s studio as a public museum, and 
secondly to promote art in general. As a co-ordinator of 
the art work of the state the Society has an important role 
to play. The best known local associations are to be found 
in Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, Galveston, Houston, San 
Antonio, and Waco. The fruits of their labors appear in 
increased knowledge coming from courses of study; in nu- 
merous exhibitions of the work of local artists and of col- 
lections sent out by the American Federation of Arts and 
other orgar.izations; in the establishment of museums; best 
of all in the growing desire to make art an integral part of 
the life of the individual and the community. In all this 
work it is not invidious to say that Houston deserves 
special praise. Dallas would probably dispute the claim 
of Houston to the best art exhibitions, but Dallas would, 
I think, concede that the best private collections are to be 
found in Houston; and nobody can deny that it was 
Houston that first dedicated a noble museum planned on 
lines to meet the needs of a progressive city, or that it was 
Houston that first undertook the arduous task of holding 
the annual meeting of the Southern States Art League. It 
is but just also to say that in Houston and everywhere 
women have led the way. Texas is no exception to the 
American tradition that it is the function of men to make 
money and of women to make life beautiful. Only the other 
day I had a letter from a Texan friend at a northern univer- 
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sity saying: ‘I am at work, the madam is going in for cul- 
ture, and the kids are adding avoirdupois, all with reason- 
able success.’” Nevertheless, the artists are still mostly men; 
and without generous support of wealthy men the ambi- 
tions of the women certainly would not be realized. 

What shall I say to sum up? I cannot claim that the 
achievement of Texas in art is extensive or notable, but 
I think I detect notes of individuality, and I believe that 
the interest manifested today gives promise of a fruitful 
future. 
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AN INDIGENOUS ARCHITECTURE 


Some Texas Colonial Houses 


By DAviID R. WILLIAMS 
With drawings by O’NEIL FoRD 


UR Texas people, for about three and a half de- 

cades, have been traveling. Sent forth by a vague 

impulse, they have spent a considerable part of 

their money, much of their leisure, and some of 
their thinking in going out over the world to find for 
themselves, and bring back for their neighbors, that hazy, 
foreign something which they seemed to feel they needed 
—a something which they hoped those neighbors might 
welcome and look at and dress themselves in; and then 
they hoped they might call it culture, and maybe they might 
call it art. 


The neighbors were usually obliging: their minds be- 
gan to wear French and Spanish and Italian and Chinese 
costumes about the time their legs wore peg-top pants and 
their heads flat brown derbies, or their wives affected hob- 
ble skirts, and “‘rats’’ under sailor hats. This impulse to 
seek to bring culture and art from afar has made latter-day 
Texas folk great travelers, but it has not yet been respon- 
sible for even one square inch of indigenous Texas art. 


It has, however, left ample evidence which the next 
generation will use when it brings its indictment against 
us for the crimes we have committed in the building up 
of our English and Spanish and Chinese architecture. 
Worse still, when this indictment is made we shall not be 
able to excuse our sins by laying the blame on the tradition 
we inherited, for almost all the perversion of our taste has 
come about since the time when Queen Victoria was grow- 
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ing old. When she took the throne we were, architectural- 
ly, much nicer people—for reasons which will soon ap- 
pear. 

In the many beautiful little houses left scattered over 
Texas by early settlers, there is full proof that some of our 
grandfathers and most of our great-grandfathers possessed 
the refined taste and culture for which we have been search- 
ing abroad. But to tell our Texas folk that their forbears 
have left for them an architectural art as beautiful in its 
purpose as anything that has yet been built, is most times 
rather difficult. It would be much easier to tell the same 
thing to a Frenchman or to a Spaniard, who might know 
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something of the antecedents and the quality of the people 
who built up the first permanent colonies in Texas. 

These colonies included men of a great number of 
nationalities, many of them well educated people. There 
were Spaniards, Frenchmen, Canary Islanders, English- 
men, Irishmen, German noblemen, and quite a romantic 
sprinkling of gentlemen from the Old South, most of 
whom had felt the spell and lingered for a time in the 
neighborhood of the Absinthe House in French New Or- 
leans. Then along with the romanticists and idealists came 
Stephen Fuller Austin, the greatest idealist of them all, 
with his ‘‘sober and industrious people’. He brought ar- 
tisans, stone-carvers, men who could fashion things of 
wood, workers in metals. He also brought doctors and 
lawyers and architects; and together they set to work to 
carve an empire from a wilderness left almost unchanged 
by centuries of Spanish efforts at colonizing. This they 
accomplished in the second twenty years of the nineteenth 
century. 


These people, different though they might seem, be- 
came quickfy of one nationality: they were Texans, seek- 
ing the same freedom of action, following the same ideals, 
fighting the same fight. And since they had come so ar- 
dently desiring freedom, they were not to be bound down 
by tradition; so that they began building, not as they had 
built in England or France or Germany, but to suit their 
own needs and to satisfy as best they could the exactions of 
climate and the limitations of the natural materials to be 
found close at hand. The houses they made were nicely 
suited to their purpose. Built of the native stone and clay 
and wood from the immediate locality, they seemed to 
grow out of the ground on which they stood; and they 
were beautiful because they were simple and natural, and 
because their builders were honest enough to be satisfied 
with beauty of line, and simplicity and delicacy of details. 
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Those builders wanted no tin cornices, painted to look like 
stone; no fake “‘half-timber’’, nor tin tile roofs, nor fake 
chimneys built for effect. They wanted honest houses, 
and they got them—houses which have stood and served 
out a century, and will serve yet. 

The Frenchman’s house was a simple Texas house, 
and the Englishman’s and the German’s too were indige- 
nous to Texas soil. And so too was that of the Spaniard, 
who built here before them and no doubt showed them a 
little of the way; for he also was blessed with a free mind 
and built economically of natural materials to suit the cli- 
mate, and to suit himself and his own comfort—which, 
since he was a Latin, connoted a little beauty and a great 
deal of good taste. 


We habitually think that the houses in which the early 
Texas colonists lived were crude things made of logs and 
mud, just as some of us habitually assume that the first 
colonists were illiterate adventurers bent upon trouble; but 
some of them wrote our Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution, and one of them said and most of them 
believed that “‘the cultivated mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy.’’ Their homes were not stick-and-mud 
houses, but buildings put up by men who knew and felt 
what they were about, and who built solidly with square- 
ly cut stones, bold stone mouldings for details, and beams 
hewn from oak or cedar. Their homes were good houses, 
of beautiful proportions; and they have remained good 
houses, some of them, for more than a century. 


The Spanish charter given to Moses Austin and his son 
Stephen, in 1820, permitted the paying of a premium on 
education and craftsmanship. An artisan, a stone-carver, 
a doctor, or an engineer was to receive a much larger grant 
in lands than an uneducated man. Stephen Austin was 
not slow to use this provision as an inducement to secure 
educated people for his colonies. No doubt a great many 
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skilled artisans joined him—probably Anglo-Americans 
from New Orleans and Louisiana who had been influenced 
there by the French manner of building, for the houses 
built by Austin’s colonists and their descendants have a 
decided French flavor. This French influence is found 
more or less in most of the early Texas work and, strange- 
ly, seems to be much stronger than even the Spanish, 
though the two influences are frequently found in the same 
building. 

The drawings which accompany this essay show only 
small stone houses, and illustrate the first budding of our 
native architecture. They suggest that these buds, white 
and cream in the Texas sunlight, might have flowered into 
something of great beauty and charm had we not gone 
traveling after strange gods late in the last century. There 
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is no need to mention here the fine plantation houses of 
East and South Texas. These follow rather closely the 
old Louisiana type. Most of them are quite beautiful and 
pretentious; many were built as early as 1830, some of the 
owners holding half a thousand slaves; but as they are not 
of a distinctly Texas architecture, they do not enter this 
discussion. They can speak for themselves and for the ro- 
mantic days which were theirs, while other buildings serve 
as texts for a sermon on more indigenous things. 


The illustrations were drawn from photographs, one 
taken in Salado, one on the Leon River near Moody (south 
of Waco), one in San Antonio, and the others in Castro- 
ville, a little village which still has the spirit of the Count 
de Castro who built it, and of the early ‘forties before 
“ginger bread” and jig-saw things and the bungalows were 
born. Dropping into Castroville is finding peace. A 
weight is lifted from your soul; for here you are free from 
the strident discord of the multitudes of false forms and 
lines and colors that scream at you from almost every angle 
of our modern streets. Castroville is quiet. Each house 
is interestingly different from its neighbors, but still they 
are alike in friendliness of color and form. They are in 
good taste, for they sit quietly and make no noisy clamor 
after attention. They have done this for ninety years, but 
they are fresher and younger than our ten- or fifteen-year- 
old bungalows whose “‘ginger bread” is falling off and 
whose sheet-metal decorations are already rusting away. 


The houses illustrated from examples at Castroville are 
built of stone, but have been whitewashed fifty or sixty 
times until the outlines of the stones are nearly lost and a 
soft, pleasing texture and color, quite impossible to attain 
in stucco, are left. The color of age shows through like 
the color of mellow old parchment. An attempt after the 
traditional manner to place these houses in some certain 
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style would reveal French tendencies, with a hint of Span- 


‘ish ancestry which is felt rather than seen; and the South- 


of-England cottage might be felt in them in the same way. 
But that would entirely fail to describe their real beauty. 
It is better to throw away our habit of supposing every- 
thing beautiful in Texas had a foreign origin, and to admit 
that these little houses are not French or Spanish or even 
English at all, but are natural, native Texas art, suited to 
our climate and indigenous to our soil. We should be very 
proud of them. We should use them as sources from which 
to draw a beautiful architecture which we could call our 
own and then invite the world to come and see. 


These houses have shady places—wide verandahs and 
porches along the wings that run off to the rear on the 
west side, forming shady courts and little gardens full of 
flowers and potted plants, where one may be at ease and 
have peace. They have slatted shutters which are closed 
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into the deep reveals of thick stone walls, during the heat 
of the day, to keep out the glare of the sun; and ample 
chimneys to cheer the winter through. The little sym- 
metrical house at Castroville [illustrated on p. 69] with 
the shed wings at either end and the frank central entrance, 
is built this way: it is honest and comfortable and beautiful, 
and there is not a useless detail nor a bit of unnecessary 
applied ornament on it. 


Let us compare with this house one of the usual porch- 
less “English Type’’ cottages of similar size which are so 
prevalent today in all of our cities and towns. “I want an 
English house’’, they say; ‘I want an English house, with 
a fake chimney on the front for effect, veneered with stones 
an inch and a half thick (which seem solid until the cor- 
ners are seen), with tin chimney pots, painted to look like 
terra cotta, and an ‘S’ chimney-brace that doesn’t brace 
anything, made also of tin. I must have long wrought-iron 
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hinges made of sheet-metal, which are not hinges at all; 
but they must be nailed to the entrance door, which may 
be made of pine, but must look like walnut. I must have 
three gables in three sizes sticking up through the roof 
where there is no reason for a gable at all, and these gables 
must have fake half-timber made of one-by-four scantlings 
which will warp the third day they’re up; but they must 
be adzed to imitate heavy hand-hewn timbers just the 
same. I want imitation shutters with no hinges; and they 
must be nailed solidly to the wall, for I can’t stand shut- 
ters that rattle. I want a little wall of brick, four inches 
thick, running to the lot line from one end of the house; 
and I want a wrought-iron gate in this wall and a brick 
arch over it with a wooden bell in it. The bell may be 
of wood because the gate will not have to be opened: folks 
will naturally walk around the end of the wall—it’s so 
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much easier. There must be a little uncovered porch in ' 
front, made of cement to imitate flagstones, with a 
wrought-iron rail at one end (where it serves no purpose), 
and just wide enough for a chair to fall off every once in 
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a while. We'll not bother about the back of the house; 
nobody will see it anyway’’—and so on, expensive imita- 
tion ad infinitum. And this is not necessarily a cheap specu- 
lator’s house: the description fits many homes, done by 
reputable architects, which cost a great deal of money. Any 
architect knows, for he has had to do some of them him- 
self. But let us think about the little house in Castroville 
again. There is not in any of these houses built in Texas 
before 1850 a single observable instance of imitation, or 
sham, or dishonest use of materials, or any striving for ef- 
fect, or use of unnatural ornament or of any material that 
is not structural and fit for its purpose; and yet these 
houses are beautiful and pleasing and picturesque. 

The house at Salado [illustrated on p. 67] and the 
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one near Moody [illustrated on p. 68] must have been 
built by the same man. This conclusion is to be reached 
not so much from the similarity of the most excellent stone- 
masonry in each, as from the various legends that have 
grown up around the memory of the man who built them. 
Whiskey-Jack Green was an Irishman, the finest stone- 
mason in ail of Central Texas in the days when a stone- 
mason was a man of importance in the land. It seems that 
Jack acquired the prefix to his name quite honestly, for 
Jack frequently got drunk; and when he got drunk he did 
strange things. One thing he always did was to get into 
a well and then yell loudly until he was pulled out again. 
It is known that Whiskey-Jack built the house in Salado; 
and the only thing anyone seems to know about the origin 
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of the house near Moody is the legend that the man who 
built it got drunk and fell into the well, and started yell- 
ing until someone threw an empty whiskey-barrel in after 
him and he was either killed or nearly killed. This surely 
must have been Whiskey-Jack Green—again. Mr. Green’s 
name, by the way, is not listed among Stephen Austin’s 
“sober and industrious’ colonists: he seems to have got 
here all by himself to build his excellent houses, somewhat 
French in feeling. 


By all the rules for inherited tendencies the little house 
in San Antonio [illustrated on this page] ought to be 
Spanish; but it isn’t. Its doors and shutters are like those 
the Spaniards make, but that’s about all—the rest of it is 
Texan. The quality of the stonemasonry in this little house 
cannot be bought now; it is a lost art. 


As examples of the sort of houses that may be done 
now to stand as indigenous Texas art, the homes of Mr. 
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Drane, Mr. Stroube, and Mr. McKie are illustrated with 
this essay [pages 70, 71, 72]. “These houses were designed 
in the Texas manner, using the early Texas work as a 
source of inspiration. Care was taken to exclude any foreign 
forms or details. These houses are much larger and more 
pretentious than any of the houses built by the colonists 
of Texas, but they show what the style may grow into, 
and how pleasing and natural it may be, soft in our sun- 
shine and at home in our landscape. 
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A NOTE ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF AESTHETICS 


By JOHN C. GRANBERY 


This universal interest in the beautiful gives rise to certain 
problems that constitute an interesting corner of philosophy.— 
Cunningham, G. W.: Problems of Philosophy (New York, 
1924). 


HE comment I quote from a well known author- 
ity in the field of philosophy indicates the place 
to which aesthetics has been commonly rele- 
gated: “‘an interesting corner of philosophy’’— 

it is only a “‘corner’’. It is my conviction that as philo- 
sophy involves a Weltanschauung, a view of the whole 
of life, aesthetics belongs in the main stream and should 
not be pushed off to a corner. 

The title of this article is, it must be confessed, some- 
thing of a misnomer, for aesthetics is essentially philo- 
sophy, the philosophy of the beautiful in nature and art. 
An aesthete, in Greek, is one who perceives. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century Baumgarten introduced 
the word “‘aesthetics’”” to denote the science of sensuous 
knowledge, whose goal is beauty, in contrast with logic, 
whose goal is truth. Perhaps a better phrase would be 
“The Metaphysics of Aesthetics’. 

I am increasingly surprised to find relatively how little 
valuable work has been done in this field. For months I 
made a search for a suitable history of aesthetics to put 
into the hands of students, and had to fall back on Bosan- 
quet’s History of Aesthetic, published in 1892, undoubted- 
ly erudite but atrocious in style. 

What I am saying does not apply to art. Works on 
art history and criticism are abundant. But the interest 
I have in mind is a theoretical one: what is the place of 
aesthetic feeling in the whole scheme of things, in one’s 
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philosophy of the universe? Are we here concerned with 
something universal and rational, as Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, and Wolff thought, or are we merely dealing 
with the individual and empirical, according to the opinion 
of Bacon, Hume, Locke, and Rousseau? Is beauty purely 
subjective, existing only in the mind, or has it also an ob- 
jective aspect, inherent in the object? Shall we be content 
to assert that in the very nature of the case there can be no 
absolute standards? Ours is a changing world, and our 
sense-perceptions yield only relative truth. We are pleased 
with that to which we have been educated. We see no 
beauty in much that has delighted others. We may not 
care for Turkish or Chinese music, any more than Turks 
and Chinamen, untrained to our Western taste, would en- 
joy our classic music. But the question is whether there 
are not certain elements and arrangements intrinsically 
more pleasing than others. 


The aesthetic interest is so fundamental and vital in 
human life that I wonder why our sociologists have so 
largely ignored it. Book after book, professing to survey 
the major interests of man, makes no mention of the aes- 
thetic side. Works on anthropology are an exception, as 
is also Edman’s Human Traits and their Social Signifi- 
cance (1920), which contains a good chapter entitled, “‘Art 
and the Aesthetic Experience’”’. 


From the standpoint of this essay it is discouraging to 
consider the largely negative conclusion of such a magnifi- 
cent book as that of Louis W. Flaccus, The Spirit and Sub- 
stance of Art (1926). Dr. Flaccus is professor of philo- 
sophy at the University of Pennsylvania, and the wonder 
is that he is so little known. In this field he appears to 
know almost everything. He is equally at home in classic 
antiquity and in the newest and most modernistic art. His 
wealth of illustration is marvelous, and yet he asserts that 
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every example means to him a personal experience. He 
writes with beauty and enthusiasm. Yet he has a deep 
“distrust of anything final’ and antipathy for the system- 
builder. His belief that art moves within a world of sem- 
blance leads him to see an inherent antagonism between 
art on the one side and morality and religion on the other. 
He refuses to find “‘a will to beauty’’ in nature, and does 
not regard the universe as a single, self-complete, artistic 
achievement—a work of art. There is no practical mo- 
tive, he thinks, for such an aesthetic unification of the 
world. 


Nature is on too vast a scale, and too intricate and dis- 

orderly in its ensemble to allow us to confront it as we might 

a painting or a piece of sculpture, in a discriminating and appre- 

ciative understanding of an artistic purpose unfalteringly 

worked out and complete. Such attempts usually end in either 

a vague, unsatisfying aesthetic mysticism or a religion of cosmic 

beauty, in dire need of all the faith that any religion can sum- 

mon and build on. 
He refers to those who are “‘obsessed with the idea of 
unity’. One thinks of Plato and other Greek philoso- 
phers. It may be granted that to attain the view of the 
world for which he has such disdain requires an act of faith; 
but the desire for oneness lies deep in many of us, and even 
though the attempt at a unified world-view may have its 
dangers and shortcomings, to some of us it seems worth 
while. 


Honor is due those who have attempted to give aesthet- 
ic experience a place in the scheme of things, from Plato 
to Croce. ‘There is a view quite common today among 
persons of artistic temperament that represents a similar 
effort; and it at least has the merit of definiteness. It goes 
by the name of “‘aestheticism’’. Art becomes a solace and 
tefuge for those to whom religion means little or nothing 
and science fails to give satisfaction. If human existence 
is to be ennobled and deemed worthy, one may dwell in 
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the ideal world of beauty. We are all under sentence of 
death (condamnés, according to Hugo), but in the inter- 
val of life granted to us, we may have a quickened sense 
of life and get as many pulsations as possible (Walter 
Pater). We think of Turgenev, Anatole France, and 
Santayana. 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 

Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To flutter—and the Bird is on the Wing. 


Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I leaned, the Secret of my Life to learn; 

And Lip to Lip it murmured—‘While you live, 
Drink! for, once dead, you never shall return.”’* 


Just how attractive and elevating this type of Epicurean- 
ism may appear depends partly upon the personality and 
winsomeness of the individual who represents it. 

My own conviction is that there are norms beyond the 
empirical occasions of their appearance, and this belief is 
frankly ‘“‘based upon the assumption that here also we 
have the sovereignty of a transcendent, rational order” 
(Windelband). 

We are here concerned with valuation—axiology, it 
is called, the science of values. Ass ethics is the science of 
moral values, so aesthetics is the science of aesthetic values. 
We value what we desire or need, or think we need, such 
as food, health, companionship, play, truth, righteous- 
ness, beauty. Individuals and historical epochs have their 
scales of values. In periods of authority values become 
standardized. 

In cognition we locate things in space, while in valua- 
tion we estimate objects in relation to ourselves and our 
interests. In valuation we are trying to know nature not 


*This view is set forth strikingly by J. H. Randall, Jr., in The Making of 
the Modern Mind (1926), pages 568-571. 
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as the scientist does but as it appears in our experience as 
a sensuous presentation. In pure cognition we are specta- 
tors rather than participants. Science has achieved an ob- 
jectivity, a disinterestedness, an impersonal attitude, that 
is the marvel of our modern world. But in valuation we 
seek to interpret objects as they are connected with our 
lives. A value is an expression of personality in contact 
with things. * 


The very fact that taste is educable points to the neces- 
sity for norms or standards. Individual tastes are untrust- 
worthy; they may reflect only the fashion of the hour, or 
personal caprice. Of course men of good taste differ, but 
they usually reach some broad general agreements. Hence 
valuation is not arbitrary. It is not purely subjective. In 
the field of ethics, when I say a deed is unselfish and praise- 
worthy, I do not mean that my feeling is unselfish and 
praiseworthy. So in iesthetics, if I say an object of nature 


or art is beautiful, I do not mean that my feeling is beau- 
tiful. 


The close relation between philosophy and physical 
science has been recognized from the beginning, but the 
cognition side has received too exclusive an emphasis. Val- 
uation is an essential part of the process of life, and living 
is more important than knowing. Kant’s Critique of Puse 
Reason had to be followed by the Critique of Practical 
Reason. Knowing is instrumental to living. Aesthetic 
experience, accordingly, must be moved from “‘an interest- 


ing corner of philosophy”’ in order to take its rightful place 
at the center. 


*The Principles and Problems of Philosophy, by R. W. Sellars (1926), 
contains excellent chapters on “Human Life and Values’’, but I do not altogether 
share the point of view. 
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HAVING BEEN AN EXILE 
By WITTER BYNNER 


Havinc been an exile too long from the sun, 

I have now escaped the cold gray northern coast, 
Escaped the eastern woods, as if a ghost 

Had found his way out of oblivon 

To the beloved earth; having been undone 

Awhile of his flesh and bone or having lost 

Their meaning—and so, to his vague and empty cost, 
Of all the people upon earth been none. 


How quick the dead are in New Mexico, 

Delivered up to this most azure air, 

Where the desert is paved with gold, and where the throne 
Of God is anyone’s for the taking who can know 

The mountains and, arisen wide and bare 

Above desolation, become a man of stone. 


FROM CONTEMPORARY POETS 


THE IMAGE MAKERS 
By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


STRANGE things they make of plaster and of paint, 
These ardent, dark-skinned people as they work: 
Completed stand a bulldog and a saint, 

A dancing girl, a parrot, and a Turk. 

Here Raphael’s “Bearing Grapes’, a thing of grace; 

A whistling newsboy stands with painied lips; 
Pomegranates tumble roundly down a vase; 

Upon a plaster rim a white dove dips. 


Exotic, ugly, beautiful they are: 

Expressions of some inward nameless ache— 

Wild fancies caught from near lands and from far, 
And passionately held for Beauty’s sake; 

And the old urge to make unto themselves 

Strange likenesses to place upon high shelves. 
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HUBERT 
By HARRY ALAN POTAMKIN 


M anlrEstT of hidden plights, 
Inwardly of desperate 

Chambers, tombs, and cryptic deaths, 
He was visible to all who sat 

About the table of the knights 

As one who wore the withered wreaths 
Of passion thankless and of hate. 


Yet loving him, they could not strain 
The eager hope and leave the pain, 
An hollow-thudding curl of wrath 
That he had hurled his rose to death. 


“He is thus fated to abscond 

With beauty, of whose inner breath 
He is most ravagingly fond. 

And who are we to reprimand 

Hubert whom we cannot understand?”’ 


The choir rose and the hangman wept; 
Through the gallows a tremor crept: 


“Hubert, Hubert, son of man, 
Christ has tampered with your plan 
Or Satan is your sacristan.”’ 


“My heart, singers, is an empty church.” 
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TO A MUSEUM MUMMY 
By RUTH LECHLITNER 


G rave-Bounp and russet, locked in rhyme 
With age you sleep, your house of Time 
Glass-caged for curious, minute eyes 

To mark with shuddering surprise 

The prisoned body straight and stark, 

These wrinkled lips bone-stiff and dark, 
The linen wrap in yellowed rows 

Binding your shriveled, sepia toes. . . 


What centuries have spent their wrath 
Under your long Egyptian laugh! 
The sacred scarab’s winged grace 
Over your mocking, painted face— 
And still you lie with beauty where 


Nile river wanders, and the fair 
White lotus blooms eternally 
In art’s perfected symmetry. 


When all the lights have been put out, 
Should you rise up and walk about 

Do not go far beyond the case 

Of shining glass. Beware the face 

Of mirrors; and the dark, raw night 
Walling a world from darker sight... . 
Guard your intact, enameled breath: 
Beyond the exit door is death! 
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THE AUTUMN WIND SWEEPS 
THE FALLEN LEAVES 
By Kwe!l CHEN 


I HE autumn wind sweeps the fallen leaves, 
Announcing to the world one more station 
Attained in Time’s revolving train. 


Hither . . . thither . . . scattering . . . gathering... 


These red, withered, fallen leaves 
Blown at the will of the vexed old Wind-Aunt— 
The dame of autumn whom men love little. 


As the saying goes, this is the time 

That obscure scholars grieve— 

That widows weep— 

That mothers think of their sons, forlorn— 
Strangers fall homesich— 

And even the successful sigh . . . 

For blossoms are bound to be temporary; 
Their falling is sure. 

Seasons go and return; 

Life, going, returns not. 

An hundred years are but a flash— 

The world is empty. 
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THESE MOUNTAINS ARE NOT KIND 
By MARGERY SWETT MANSFIELD 


6¢ A NYONE must see,”’ I said, “anyone not blind, 
These mountains are not kind. 
They make a show of flowers and tender green 
But rivers gnaw between 
Their breasts too fiercely, and many a bone must blanch 
In the scars of every avalanche.” 


I spoke bitterly: I had heard 

The dying hiss of a snake-stung bird, 

The scream of lost cattle in the falls, 

And the calls 

Of hungry coyote. I had seen 

Pine trees, flattened to the earth, 

Spread their living green 

Humbly to make a foot-mat for the storm. 

“What they cannot kill,” I said, “these mountains will 
deform.” 


“There is black magic here in every weed, 

And he who comes to love the place 

Eats bitter seed. 

Knotted and bent by toil, 

He plants his hope in sterile soil. 

Safety and rest are not for such a one; 

By flood or frost or thirsty sun 

He is undone. 

The pinnacles that split the skies 

Are daggers in the clouds’ white sides, 

The sharp-edged lakes are jewels on a sorceress. 
And I will speak the truth, and not sing praise.”’ 


But even while I spoke the dusk descended 

On slow grey feet, and gently drew 

Sharp contours into lovely ways 

Of sweetest sorrow, dimmest blue, 

And green and purple, softly blended. 

My mountains! Where is she who had intended 
To speak the truth of you! 
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OLD SPANISH MISSIONS IN TEXAS 


By W. FRANCES SCARBOROUGH 


IV. NUESTRA SENORA DE LA PURISSIMA 
CONCEPCION DE ACUNA 


HE corrosive forces of nature and the ravages of 
war have both scarred the visage of old mission 
Concepcién deeply. Yet an atmosphere clings 
about it; a fragrance of the zealous persistence 
and the tenacious courage that inspired its servants so long 
ago. It stands now among new buildings of modern archi- 

tecture, but instead of being consigned to shabbiness by their 

smooth, colorful youth, its walls rear themselves into a 

harmony of rich color that defies reproduction. The new 

buildings become stridently discordant by comparison. 

The thoughtful visitor appraises its lofty towers, shadowy 

cloisters, and thick walls, reviews the strife, blunders, and 

stark tragedy they have witnessed, and yet can reflect with 

Robert Louis Stevenson that ‘““Mankind was never more 

happily inspired than when it built a cathedral.” 

The background of missionary experience in Texas is 
very somber. When General Alonso de Leén led his ex- 
pedition in 1689 to harry the French out of Spanish terri- 
tory, he found that nearly all of the intruders had perished 
miserably and that their supposedly formidable stronghold 
was a wretched village of huts within a log stockade, all of 
which had fallen into ruins. Father Massanet, who ac- 
companied the expedition, was enthusiastic over the rich 
field for missionary endeavor. The next year, in 1690, 
another expedition was organized with Governor de Leén 
again in command. Massanet and three priests went with 
him and founded the mission San Francisco de los Texas. 
The three priests and a garrison of three soldiers remained 
at the mission, while Father Massanet returned with the 
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expedition to promote plans he had formed for the exten- 
sion of missionary activity by the foundation of seven new 
missions in addition to the one already in existence. Four 
were to be placed among the Cadodacho Indians, two more 
among the Texas, and one on the banks of the Guadalupe 
River. 


In 1691 another expedition returned to the province of 
the Texas jointly commanded by Captain Teran de los 
Rios and Father Massanet, and equipped to found these 
seven missions. When it reached San Francisco, however, 
conditions were such as would cool a high degree of reli- 
gious ardor. The mission had suffered a serious epidemic 
of dysentery during which one of the priests died. The 
Indians were very obdurate in their heathenism and in- 
creasingly hostile to the Spaniards. With Teran’s return 
to Mexico interest in the mission project waned, and for 
two years the missionaries shifted for themselves, suffering 
drought, flood, and famine. May 3, 1693, an expedition 
started to their relief with ninety-seven packloads of pro- 
visions and arrived just in time, not only to keep them from 
starving, but to prevent them from being massacred. Even 
Father Massanet was ready to quit and go home. After 
the return of the expedition, however, events moved rapidly 
at the mission. The priests could not wait for the military 
escort which was due to arrive from Mexico the following 
spring. The Indians literally drove them out of the country 
and after four months of incredible hardship they finally 
arrived at Monclova, Feburary 17, 1694. 


Thus after four years of fruitless effort the Spanish 
officials could consider themselves advanced in the cause 
only by a realization of the expense and physical difficulties 
of supporting missions at such a distance from bases of 
supply, by a Better knowledge of the intractable nature 
of the Indians, and by Father Massanet’s recommendations 
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of more suitable sites for missions which he had noted en 
route between the College at Querétaro and East Texas. 


The age-oid rivalry between France and Spain flared 
out in the New World again when St. Denis and his com- 
panions appeared at the mission San Juan Bautista on the 
Rio Grande in 1715. Without the Spaniards being aware 
of the presence of any French in the province of the Texas, 
here was a small band of them who walked into the presidio 
and presented themselves to Captain Domingo Ramon, the 
commanding officer. Taking advantage of the armed 
peace which existed between the mother countries, St. Denis 
proposed trade between the French and Spanish colonies 
in America. Ramon promptly made him a prisoner, and 
dispatched a messenger to the Viceroy to know what to 
do with him. 


The Viceroy demanded that St. Denis be forwarded to 
Mexico City for examination, and, of course, he was sent 
without delay. During the trial St. Denis said very little 
about trade between the provinces. He explained his 
presence at San Juan Bautista by showing a passport from 
Governor Cadillac of Louisiana, which gave him permis- 
sion to buy horses from the Spanish missions in East Texas: 
finding those missions abandoned, he had pushed on across 
Texas in search of others. He then made good his escape 
from the processes of law by laying great stress on the eager- 
ness with which the Texas Indians desired the return of the 
Spaniards among them, and urging the Viceroy to re-estab- 
lish the missions which had been abandoned. St. Denis 
had gauged the psychology of the situation accurately. 
The Viceroy not only approved the suggestion but agreed 
to establish the settlement for which the missionaries had 
asked long before. St. Denis, then, did not need even to 
Suggest trade between the provinces, for with a Spansish 
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settlement in East Texas and the nearest Spanish mar- 
ket in Saltillo, trade with the French at Natchitoches would 
be a natural and logical outcome. 

The Viceroy had reasons for prompt action. Presents 
for the Indians had to be got, men and women had to be 
found who would be willing to live in the wilderness, sup- 
plies for the party had to be purchased, and priests for the 
missions had to be secured. With much haste and con- 
fusion the expedition was finally assembled. Captain 
Ramon, Captain of the presidio of San Juan Bautista and 
Governor pro tempore of Coahuila, was in command. St. 
Denis, who during his sojourn in Mexico had won the heart 
and hand of the Captain’s niece, was appointed to guide 
the expedition, which consisted of nine priests, several 
soldiers and young men, and seven married men with their 
families. The expedition took the most necessary farm im- 
plements and one thousand head of livestock. Apparently 
the Spaniards were going to stay. 

Upon his arrival Ram6n wrote in his diary that eight 
days were wasted in receiving adulation and tokens of 
friendliness from the Indians. Their welcome con- 
firmed St. Denis’s report, and, although it tried Captain 
Ramén’s patience, he smoked peace pipes with them, made 
speeches, and distributed among them some of the presents 
he had brought. Without undue delay sites for four mis- 
sions were selected and the Indians placed in possession of 
them by being made to pull up grass, throw stones, and 
perform other acts of actual ownership. With the assist- 
ance of the Indians a mission church of logs was built on 
one of the sites, to be dedicated to the Holy Mother. Wood 
and hands for the work were plentiful, but Captain Ramon 
was impatient to be on his way and the church was built 
with such haste that it contained many defects which the 
copious rains of the winter season made it necessary for 
the fathers to repair later. Dedicatory services were con- 
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ducted with great pomp and ceremony, and thus Nuestra 
Senora de la Purissima Concepcidn de los Asinais came into 
being, August 8, 1716. 


Concepcién, like the others, was left two priests, a few 
soldiers, and some of the colonists. It was a weak settle- 
ment at best, surrounded by five thousand Indians who 
might at any moment have become hostile. And yet upon 
this, as one of a slender line of settlements, rested the re- 
sponsibility for watching the French and, if necessary, hold- 
ing the Spanish frontier against them. Its distance from 
Mexico caused the missionaries particular concern. July 
22, 1716, even before the dedication of the church, the 
priests gathered at Concepcién to write the Viceroy, im- 
ploring his interest and aid. Their physical well-being was 
not such as to buoy up their faith in the rightness of things; 
there would be nothing cheerful in the company of nine 
strong men who were all saturated with malaria and en- 
during chills and fever every day. The Spanish began 
with a handicap. Teran’s negro bugler committed an out- 
tage upon an Indian woman. There was a great deal of 
stir made about the incident. Teran undertook to punish 
him, whereupon he fled and was never seen again. The 
two companies of soldiers originally assigned to Concepcién 
returned to Mexico, leaving a garrision of only three. The 
Indian chief said he would never consent to the presence of 
sO many unmarried men among his people. The conduct 
of the soldiers towards the Indians was generally vicious, 
or, whey they were not actually offensive, they kept the 
Indians irritated by boldly entering their huts and peeping 
and prying among their possessions. When the missionaries 
then began to preach against their idolatry, urging them to 
burn their most sacred possessions and quench the sacred 
fire which burned perpetually within the house of their 
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principal god, they became resentful. When ill fortune 
overtook them, they forgot their protestations of friend- 
ship and became menacing. 


It became evident that further efforts to reconcile the 
Indians would be futile and that the opportune moment 
for the safe retreat of the women, children, and flocks was 
at hand. July 2, 1719, the missionaries wrote a letter to 
the Viceroy Marqués de Valero advising the Captains of the 
presidios of San Antonio and of the Rio Grande and the 
Governor of Coahuila that the missionaries were retiring, 
having found their position untenable. The Spanish 
settlers departed first, agreeing to await the missionaries at 
San Francisco. Father Espinosa, President of the College 
of Querétaro, decided to remain at Concepcion and pro- 
tect the flight of the settlers as far as possible by continu- 
ing to try to quiet the Indians. His plan was successful 
in allowing more time for the flight, but failed to appease 
the Indians. Finally, as a last resort, he gave the keys of the 
mission and all of its furnishings except the ornaments to 
the Indians and fled to San Francisco, where his friends 
awaited him. A group of Indian chiefs followed him 
quite a distance, giving him to understand that they were 
not disposed to accept any halfway measures of evacuation. 


When the abandonment of San Francisco also became 
inevitable Father Espinosa decided to repeat his ruse to 
gain time for the fugitives. “The soldiers, who generally 
regarded the priests as effeminate and lacking the courage of 
real manliness, were impressed by this exhibition of 
bravery. The Captain of the Guard was loath to leave him, 
but Father Espinosa argued that the little protection that 
was to be had belonged by rights to the women and chil- 
dren, and to the beasts which were to sustain them on their 
perilous journey. Father Margil, President of the College 
of Zacatecas, was not to be outdone in gallantry. He 
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decided that the Presidents should remain and that the 
other priests should proceed with the company as far as 
the last rancho of the Texas, where all would encamp and 
await them. 
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The two Presidents remained at San Francisco twenty 
days exerting every effort to make a continuation of their 
work possible. In the end, however, they were forced to 
give the keys of the church to friendly Indians who had 
begged them to stay, promising them to return as soon as 
they could get reinforcements; and finally they left to over- 
take those who had gone on ahead. As Father Espinosa 
said, ‘‘Migrating like the sons of Israel, we remained in 
Texas during August and September awaiting aid.”’ Their 
exile continued throughout the winter as well, for the ex- 
pected aid did not arrive. They suffered many hardships. 
There was meat to eat, but no salt; there was wheat, but 
it was spoiled. Father Espinosa, who seemed to take the 
initiative more than Father Margil, resolved to go with a 
small guard of soldiers to the presidios at San Antonio and 
on the Rio Grande, to see why aid had not been sent them 
and to procure it immediately, if possible. 


On a wooded hill twenty leagues from the camp site, 
Father Espinosa found the footprints of horses. Following 
them, he overtook the relief expedition. Father Pedro 
Mujfioz set out to see the Viceroy to ascertain if he approved 
of their return to the same mission sites. While he was 
gone, the entire company of refugees sought the protection 
of the presidio of San Antonio. They remained there until 
March 21, 1721, when the Marqués de Aguayo arrived 
with a suitable escort of soldiers to view the situation for 
himself. 


July 28, the Aguayo expedition arrived in the land of 
Texas and began the restoration of the missions.. August 
8, on the anniversary of its first foundation, Concepcién 
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was re-established with chanted Mass and a solemn fiesta, 
The soldiers formed three lines before the church and fired 
three volleys. Father Margil of Zacatecas sang Mass, while 
Father Espinosa of Querétaro preached to the motley horde 
of Indians who crowded about out of pure curiosity to see 
what was going on. That same day the Captain of the 
Guard gave the Chief of the Texas a dress of wool cloth 
bordered with blue, a jacket of silk, and all the accessories 
of a complete suit. He also sat with him at table, with 
which the Indians were much pleased. The next two or 
three days were spent distributing gifts among the Indians, 
whereupon the expedition passed on to the foundation of 
the mission San José de los Nazones. 

Since the founding of Concepcién in 1716 by Captain 
Ramon, the problem of suitable military protection 
had been a perplexing one. Too many soldiers were 
as bad as too few. A large garrison was necessary to enable 
the missionaries to reach out beyond the immediate environs 
of the church for converts, yet these men defeated the very 
efforts they made possible. The Marqués de Aguayo 
arrived at a practical solution. He advocated enlisting only 
married men in his company at a salary of four hundred 
and fifty pesos for a two-year term, allowing their wives 
and all children who were over fifteen half of that amount. 
Such an arrangement made membership in provincial expe- 
ditions desirable and competitive rather than a service for 
which none but undesirables could be drafted. 

But by 1727 the mission cause had been defeated. The 
Indian medicine men constantly reprimanded their friends 
for deserting their tribal gods and seized upon a series of 
misfortunes which befell the missions, to prove that their 
tribal gods were more potent than the Christian God, and 
were angry at having been deserted. The predatory 
Apaches and Lipanes left their fields a waste of stubble. 
Supplies ran low. During this period of struggle and de- 
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pression the Indians deserted the missions until Concepcion 
as well as its neighbors was entirely depopulated. 

On the occasion of a visit by the Marqués de Casafuerte 
to the presidio of San Antonio, he was so favorably im- 
pressed with its natural advantages that he succeeded in 
interesting the home government in colonizing it. The 
scheme never reached robust maturity. Only sixteen 
families of Canary Islanders ever reached San Antonio of 
the four hundred originally provided for in the ‘royal 
cédula. But regardless of the size of the settlement, it was 
nevertheless a reality. The Marqués de Casafuerte in the 
meanwhile was appointed Viceroy of New Spain. His 
method of settling the mission problem was to order them 
transplanted to the banks of the San Antonio River on the 
sites they now occupy, where they should have every ad- 
vantage of protection by a well established presidio, fair 
fields, and receptive pupils. 


Captain Juan Pérez de Almazan refounded Concep- 
cién with the usual ceremony March 5, 1731, under the 
same laws which appertained to newly founded towns. 
The Indians were given possession of the land and the Presi- 
dent of the College of Querétaro or his representative, the 
priest in charge, was made responsible for their remaining 
in undisturbed possession of the property. He provided 
with great care for the boundary lines between the lands of 
Concepcién and San José and for proper outlet for flocks 
going to pasture during the sowing season. He left the 
mission a well organized political state in the care of two 
Quereteran priests and a detachment of three soldiers. 


The name of the mission, Nuestra Sefiora de la Puris- 
sima Concepcién de Acufia, refers in part to the doctrine 
of the immaculate conception which for centuries has been a 
belief dear to religious thought, but which was not defined 
as a dogma of the Catholic Church until December 8, 1854. 
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As Juan de Acufia, Marqués de Casafuerte, was responsible 
for the re-establishment of the mission, it bore his surname 
to honor the memory of his efforts in its behalf. 

Although the mission prospered during the first few 
years of its existence on the banks of the San Antonio River, 
a letter to the Viceroy from Father Benito de Santa Ana, 
President of the College of Querétaro, reveals an ugly situ- 
ation centering around the Governor, Carlos Franquis 
Benites de Lugo, in charge of the province of Texas. 
Father Santa Ana wrote from Concepcion, where he re- 
sided, apparently after he had reached the end of his patience 
and when tolerance had ceased with him to be a virtue. 
He brought formal charges against the Governor for hav- 
ing placed every obstacle in the way of the missionaries by 
tyrannical government, tactless words, and evil example. 

Once when an Indian of the mission San Antonio de 
Valero died from natural causes, the Indian women raised 
a great hue and cry, as was their custom, by way of mourn- 
ing. In spite of the fact that Matheo Pérez, a soldier of the 
garrison, told Governor de Lugo that the noise was caused 
by mourners, he ordered the presidio to take up arms. The 
Indians were frightened out of their wits. Finding that 
what Pérez had said was true and that he had blundered, 
he tried to save face by blaming Father Phelipe, the priest 
in charge, most abusively. Of course it had never occurred 
to Father Phelipe that it might be his obligation to tell the 
Governor of matters which even his own soldiers knew, 
and if he had done so he would probably have been soundly 
berated for his presumption. He told de Lugo as much; 
whereupon de Lugo ordered two soldiers to tell him 
to transfer the mission to his associate and by sunset go to 
the mission Concepcién, adding that he did not want any 
boys in the mission. 

The details of this wrangle of course became common 
gossip among the mission Indians and the soldiers of the 
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presidio, and the missionaries thus driven about by the 
soldiery soon lost the respect of the Indians. Another 
phase of the difficulty concerned the mission garrison. By 
custom the priests were free to call upon the presidio for 
escort or guard, and the mission was supposed to have in 
jt at all times a detachment of soldiers. Whenever it suited 
de Lugo, however, he called all the soldiers in to the presidio 
to guard his own person, leaving the missions without 
protection from the forays of marauding Indians. There 
is record of attacks of peculiar barbarity during this 
troubled period of mission history. 


De Lugo spoke coarsely and viciously of the mission- 
aries before all kinds of people, using words that the priests 
would not even write. It was also a custom for the presidios 
to furnish mules for the priests to ride on their journeys to 
and from the College. De Lugo was heard to say that if 
His Excellency, the Viceroy, had not written him with 
such humility asking him to obey his orders, he would 
have taken twenty-five soldiers and sent the Captain of the 
presidio to the College on a mule in one pair of chains and 
Father Phelipe in another. When confronted with his 
lies de Lugo said brazenly that he had secret instructions 
and hidden faculties from the Viceroy to do what he did. 
Father Santa Ana in his exasperation wrote the Viceroy 
that de Lugo must certainly be crazy, that with him no 
adjustment could be made that. would have any perma- 
nence. Santa Ana said that if he were furnished some sol- 
diers from the presidio of the Rio Grande, he would send de 
Lugo where he would be cured. 


This controversy continued as long as de Lugo was 
Governor. In August of 1737, the climax to a long period 
of discord and lean years came in the flight of all the 
Indians from the missions. There were almost as many sides 
to the matter as there were participants in it. The Indians 
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were lazy and careless. Those in Concepcién were particu- 
larly hard to manage. The priests had to keep a close ac- 
count of them at all times to see that every one did his pro- 
portionate share of the work. The communistic govern- 
ment practised in the mission offered temptations to the 
sluggard who knew that he would share equally with his 
industrious fellows from the mission storehouse if he could 
only escape work without being noticed. The priests had 
to affix rather severe punishment for such offenses against 
community interests. When the Indians escaped from the 
thralls of civilization and fled to the hills, the priests and 
an escort of soldiers went to search for them. ‘The soldiers 
by nature and training were a ruthless lot. When they cap- 
tured the fugitives they treated them cruelly. Often they 
captured Indians who did not belong to the mission and 
brought them in to be civilized. The Indians dreaded con- 
tact with these minions of the law so much that some 
even preferred suicide to the punishment they expected to 
receive upon returning to the presidio. The priests had no 
control over the soldiers of the presidio. De Lugo was 
glad enough, in interviewing the prisoners, to record all 
evidence, true or false, that they set forth against the priests. 

Yet Concepcién did not lose all of its Indians in these 
flights. Under pretext of seeking herbs and fruits in the 
country they left and eluded all efforts to find them and 
bring them back; but finally, dead from hunger and weari- 
ness, they appealed to de Lugo to allow them to return. He 
gave them handfuls of tobacco, and his word of honor 
that they would be given food to eat. But charity would 
not hold them, nor the love of the priests. Again they fled 
to the pueblos of the Adais during de Lugo’s absence and 
in the absence of an adequate guard of soldiers. For this 
defenseless condition the priests blamed de Lugo. In June, 
1737, Father Santa Ana wrote that he had never since his 
arrival in Texas experienced so much trouble with raids of 
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Apaches, famine, and lack of harmony among _ the 
Spaniards. He appealed to Captain José Urrutia at Béxar 
for soldiers, but Captain Urrutia replied that he had orders 
not to shelter a single Indian even though the missions 
were entirely depopulated. The Apaches, during this time, 
grew so bold that they killed two Spaniards within a radius 
of a league of the presidio. The priests continued their 
pleas for more guard. 

The priests at Concepcién especially, because it was 
closest to Béxar of all the missions, had bitter disputes 
with the settlers of the villa San Fernando over stray live- 
stock. Fences in those days were negligible, and as often 
as secular kine strayed into rich fields of ecclesiastic corn, 
ecclesiastic flocks grazed in tort upon laymen’s greenswards. 
‘The farmers, having no legal recourse and finding their 
complaints to Captain Urrutia futile, took matters in their 
own hands and killed the animals they found intruding 
upon their fields. September 28, 1737, Captain Urrutia 
ordered farmers to put fences around their fields and there- 
after to act with more deliberation by bringing the stray 
stock to owners and receiving damages for their depreda- 
tions. The settlers apparently had their own notions of 
justice. Four head of cattle were reported killed after the 
fifth publication of Urrutia’s orders. 

In 1740 the citizens of Béxar asked permission to hire 
Indians from Concepcién to work on their lands. Their 
appeal was granted. Naturally this was very distasteful 
to the missionaries, who knew that in consequence their 
own fields would lie idle and their small source of income 
from trade in surplus farm produce with the presidio would 
be cut off. The order proceeded further to command the 
Captain of the presidio to purchase his supplies from the 
citizens of San Fernando rather than from the mission 
granaries, and to order the missionaries not to trade in farm 
Produce or to extend their agricultural activities beyond 
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those requisite to fill their own needs. The charges of graft, 
both expressed and implied, outraged the priests’ sense of 
honor. They demanded an investigation, which was duly 
instituted. Five years later, in January, 1745, the Gover- 
nor, convinced of the falsity of the charges, rescinded the 
order in entirety. 


As time went on Concepcién suffered greatly from raids 
of hostile Indians. In February of 1749, the Apaches came 
in increased numbers and entered its fields with such furi- 
ous impetus that many cattle and horses were killed. This 
time the Captain of the presidio followed them to their 
camp and attacked them with such fury that he took forty- 
six prisoners and captured more than a hundred horses. 
While these forty-six men were held in the presidio as 
hostages for the good behavior of their tribesmen, the priests 
were making every effort to win the Apaches by gifts and 
expressions of kindness. Father Santa Ana was the origi- 
nator of a scheme to invite the Apache women to marry 
the Indian men of the mission. The Apaches rarely came 
to the missions on friendly errands, but by February of 
1750, groups of them had come three times to Concepcién 
to ask Father Santa Ana for a mission. They offered their 
children for baptism, and asked him to come and build a 
mission in their land. They refused to leave their territory 
and come to live in the missions at San Antonio. At last, 
seeing that nothing was done towards the fulfillment of 
their request, they formed the idea that the Spaniards re- 
fused their peace and only the Captain and the priests de- 
sired it. With this excuse they reopened more ruthless 
warfare than ever, giving Santa Ana to understand that 
they would spare the mission in which he lived and the 
presidio. It was clear that they prized above all the liberty 
and well-being of those of their own number who were im- 
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prisoned in the presidio and the mission and that the prof- 
fered peace was a ruse to free them. Their attacks continued 
as long as the tribe existed. 


The missions were planned to be run ten years by 
ecclesiastical authority, then turned over to the secular. This 
plan, based on missionary experience in Mexico and Peru, 
did not work successfully in Texas. The administration 
provided was imperfect in definition and distribution of 
authority. Generally speaking, the missions were con- 
ducted by the two Colleges of Querétaro and Zacatecas, 
which in turn were supervised by a comisario general of the 
Franciscan order who had authority over the missions of all 
New Spain. The government of each College was in the 
hands of a guardian and a discretorio composed of several 
members of the house. Te missions were grouped into 
presidencies. In local affairs the missions were subject to 
their President, who conferred with his subordinates but 
was not responsible to them. Forces of disintegration were 
rapidly undermining the missions long before the order for 
their secularization was issued in 1794. The quarrels be- 
tween the secular and the ecclesiastical, as has been pointed 
out, were almost constant. The Indian population was 
at that time rapidly becoming fused with the Spanish, or 
becoming extinct from natural causes. Spanish interest in 
Texas waned, and although Concepcién took a new lease on 
life when it was transferred to the College of Zacatecas, it 
Was a transitory improvement. The records of the mission 
were carelessly kept. Not even an inventory of its posses- 
sions is available. In 1790 it contained forty-seven persons, 
in 1792, sixty-nine, in 1793, fifty-three, etc. It was an 
expensive project and even without political or other hin- 
drances, its usefulness did not justify its existence as a 
separate establishment. In 1794 the Viceroy, Revilla- 
Gigedo, after a personal study of conditions and an elabo- 
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rate and careful report of his findings, ordered that the four 
San Antonio missions be consolidated into two. His reasons 
were (1) the small number of Indians they contained, 
(2) their nearness to each other, and (3) the need for their 
missionaries in other missions. Concepcion at that time 
was without even mules or oxen with which to haul seed 
to its fields. 


In July, Don Miguel Mufioz proceeded with the dis- 
tribution of mission lands and animals among the Indians. 
The old system of communistic government was abolished 
and every means used to encourage thrift and industry 
among them so that the heathens would see them happy and 
contented and voluntarily come to the new towns, em- 
brace Catholicism, and enter into the service of the King. 
By 1807 Concepci6n was abandoned and remained so, 
except for brief intervals of residence of the lay priests, 
until it was restored in 1887 by Bishop Neraz, redevoted to 
church purposes, and dedicated to Our Lady of Lourdes. 


The mission Concepcién has shared in political con- 
flicts. October 28, 1835, it was made the scene of an en- 
gagement by a detachment of ninety-two Texans under 
Colonels Fannin and Bowie who, in reconnoitering for po- 
sition out of Austin’s main camp at the mission San Fran- 
cisco de la Espada, found themselves surrounded by four 
hundred Mexicans. The Texans, aided by a heavy fog 
and the protection of a slight embankment in front of the 
mission, drove the enemy back in disorder; and thus the 
cause of Texan independence gained great impetus. Gener- 
al Santa Anna expected Colonel Travis to fortify against 
him in the mission Concepcién in 1836 rather than in the 
Alamo, as Concepcién was much superior in strength of 
resistance and tactically much more easily defensible. In 
1849, after Texas was annexed, United States troops oc- 
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cupied Concepcién. They found it in lamentable condi- 
tion; the masonry was sound but the interior was full of 
bat guano and heaps of rubbish. 


The original mission plant with its attendant group 
of Indian jacales was surrounded by a stone wall, which 
has long since disappeared. The church was carefully built. 
It was thirty-two varas long by eight wide, constructed in 
in the shape of a cross of rough sandstone and mortar. 
There were altars in both wings and in front. The ceiling 
was arched and vaulted with a dome over the center, and 
the entire interior of the chapel and baptistry was decorated 
with gaudy frescoing. There was every proper appurte- 
nance: a sacristy, a bapistry, a choir loft, and a capacious 
convent. Its twin towers carried bells. The facade of the 
church was very little ornamented by sculpture, but that 
lack was compensated by elaborate frescoing. The door 
jamb was of relief work, while the entire front wall was 
painted in blocks by red lines on a white background in 
imitation of cut stone, with a bold border of red and blue. 
Traces of this decoration still exist. 


The interior of the living rooms of the convent was 
provided with such homely comforts as stone and ingenuity 
could provide. Book shelves in the library were made with 
slabs of stone across alcoves in the walls. The lavatories, 
simple stone basins built in the walls and ornamented by 
tude carving, are ingenious. While the padres read in the 
library a great unwinking eye stared down upon them from 
a frescoed design in the middle of the ceiling. This, ac- 
cording to common report, was a representation of the eye 
of God which watched them all the time lest their thoughts 
wander while they read His Holy Word. There were rich 
ornaments for the service too, practically all of which have 
been scattered. Even during its most active period, the 
mission was dependent upon the College for charitable con- 
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tributions of money, chocolate, habits, undergarments, 
medicinal drugs, and other necessities. Whatever money 
was left from the payment of expenses was consumed in the 
purchase of sacred ornaments, images, and other things for 
the adornment of the church, also for clothes for the In- 
dians, who neither were careful with their garments nor 
knew how to preserve them. 


The lack of definite knowledge of the history of as 
romantic and beautiful a relic of the past as the church of 
Concepcion has stimulated the fertile imaginations of visi- 
tors. Because of their wide circulation, some of the stories 
arising from pure supposition have been accepted as fact. 
Fifteen years ago the tourist was told that the massive 
beams across the room which adjoins the refectory and 
opens out upon the cloistered gallery were used as a sort of 
pillory for prisoners. The visitor was made to feel that 
he was well repaid in thrills for having been in this gloomy 
chamber of horrors. What he actually saw was a store- 
room, and the only flesh that ever swung from the roughly 
hewn beams was bovine, not human. 


Another current story is interesting in view of what 
is now known of the disposition of the Indians. The 
story runs that when the rock had been quarried and was 
ready to be laid into the foundation of the church, the 
priest in charge assembled the Indian workers and told them 
that the church, being built in honor of the Virgin who 
conceived without sin, should have, as fitting tribute to her 
purity, mortar between its stones which had been moistened 
with pure milk. Each morning, then, the obedient and rev- 
erent Indians deprived themselves and brought snowy 
milk so that the work might continue. 


Disillusioning, but no less interesting, is the fact that 
to the late Bishop Kirven of the diocese of Galveston we 
are indebted for this prettiest of all the romantic imagin- 
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ings about this mission. Seeking a forceful and colorful 
metaphor to illustrate some point in a sermon, he invented 
this one. Rather overwhelmed by the credence given it as 
being historically accurate and finally being confronted 
with it upon the printed page, he confessed his authorship. 
Be it accurate or not, it is a pleasing story that will perhaps 
become a legend. ‘The tale is appropriate to the service of 
the priests who labored there, if not to their gentile charges. 
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DISCONTENT WITH THE 
CANDIDATES 


I. SMITH, HOOVER, AND THE SOUTH 
By ROBERT ADGER LAW 


TRICT party regularity, meaning the support of 
every Democratic nominee from President to Con- 
stable, has been a shibboleth for a half-century 
among Southern white men. Only occasionally 

have a few bold spirits asserted allegiance to a higher prin- 

ciple of patriotism. 

As a boy I remember going to the ill-regulated polls 
with my father in 1896, when Bryan was first running 
for President. My father was an ex-Confederate soldier, 
a Cleveland Democrat, and had experienced the worst days 
of reconstruction. Because of these experiences he could 
not bring himself to vote for the Republican McKinley; 
neither would his conscience let him support the free-silver 
vagaries of William J. Bryan. When he found that there 
were no printed tickets on which he could vote for Palmer 
and Buckner, independent Democrats running in opposi- 
tion to the regular nominees, he indignantly strode from 
the polls and refused to vote at all. 

Personally I have never voted for a Republican candi- 
date for President, preferring to remain in the Democratic 
party both because of the principles that it has defended 
and because of the generally high character of its nominees 
—-state and national. Had I lived in New York or Massa- 
chusetts during the past twenty years, perhaps the result 
would have been different. Nevertheless, as a Texan a 
few years ago, when the Texas Democrats made an un- 
worthy nomination for the Governorship, I bolted the tick- 
et for that one office, and subsequent events, I believe, jus- 
tified my action. 
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These personal illustrations have been used to give 
background to certain statements about the present cam- 
paign for President. Having grown up in the South and 
spent practically all my life this side of the Potomac, I 
have never seen a situation like the present one. Despite 
every effort to apply the party lash by threats of disfran- 
chisement or loss of political office, by use of the old South- 
ern bogey of negro domination, by charges of bigotry, fana- 
ticism, and religious prejudice, and even by official party 
intimation of lessened financial support for clergymen who 
oppose the party nominee, rebellion against political tyran- 
ny cannot be downed. Senator Simmons, conservative 
leader of the Democrats of North Carolina, the radical and 
vitriolic Senator Heflin of Alabama, ex-Senator Owens of 
Oklahoma, all risk their political life by tacit or open revolt 
against the party nominee. Tom Love in Texas boldly 
declares his intention of voting for Hoover, and then re- 
ceives for Lieutenant-Governor in the Democratic primary 
election two hundred thousand votes, besides other votes 
that the election judges frankly refused to count on the 
ground that Love is no Democrat. All over the South 
Democratic nominees for presidential elector are resigning, 
prominent men and women are defying the party machine, 
and straw votes in many states are favorable to Hoover. 
While the Solid South may not be broken this year, party 
leaders are plainly frightened, and the party yoke is holding 
less effectively than the present generation has ever known. 

That this result is partly due to religious prejudice and 
to the influence of the pernicious Ku Klux Klan, must be 
regretfully admitted. Religious prejudice is harmful wher- 
ever it is displayed. The South is strongly Protestant, just 
as parts of New York and New England are strongly 
Catholic, and sectarian bias affects the voting in each case. 
But that is not the whole story. Many of us would gladly 
have accepted as a presidential nominee Senator Walsh of 
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Montana, who is said to be a more devout Roman Catholic 
than Governor Smith. If Mr. Smith were not quite so 
insistent on his pose as militant Defender of the Faith, not 
quite so anxious to choose as personal and party advisers 
those who have won prominence by zealous propagation 
of his own belief, one would be less fearful that religious 
bias might affect presidential policies in settling the per- 
sonnel of the Cabinet, or in dealing, for instance, with 
Mexico. 


The strongest objection to Governor Smith, however, 
in the minds of not a few intelligent Southerners, is that as 
a typical product of the sidewalks of New York, he fitly 
represents Tammany Hall. Tammany ideals are not those 
of triumphant Democracy. Tammany violently opposed 
Grover Cleveland three times for President because of his 
objection to the party machine, and Cleveland was thrice 
nominated and twice elected President despite this opposi- 
tion. Again, Tammany strongly opposed Woodrow Wil- 
son, favoring Champ Clark in 1912, and largely because 
of that opposition Wilson was nominated. He was twice 
elected President, the second Democratic executive in more 
than fifty years, and is still the most revered hero of this 
generation throughout the South. Though always vocif- 
erous for its nominee, Tammany Hall has never elected its 
candidate for President. Its political principles and politi- 
cal methods are always antagonized by such independents 
as Cleveland, Wilson, and Hoover. 


Tammany Hall and its followers of late years have been 
at odds with the South on the large problems of restricted 
immigration and the liquor question. Southern leaders have 
not been impressed with the benefits of greater influxes of 
foreigners, but the sidewalks of New York have voted con- 
trariwise. “The South was converted to prohibition before 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, discovering 
that no one state could enforce prohibition for itself while 
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its next neighbor permitted liquor sales. Despite much 
evidence, particularly in the large cities of the East, that 
prohibition is ever difficult of enforcement, the country as 
a whole, especially the South, is not yet convinced of its 
failure as a social experiment. Various states are yet send- 
ing to Congress an overwhelming majority of representa- 
tives who favor prohibition, and extremely few states 
have followed the leadership of Governor Smith and New 
York in repealing state enforcement laws, thereby crippling 
Federal enforcement. If prohibition is evil, it is difficult to 
explain the marked decrease of drunkenness on the streets 
of American cities and the tremendous increase in the sales 
of soda water and ice cream. Economically the evidence is 
altogether in its favor. But with an eye almost single to 
industrial centres of the East, Governor Smith has turned 
aside from the wishes of his party to advocate not only 
modification of the Volstead Law, but state sale of liquor. 
Had Governor Smith really studied this question, he would 
know that when one American state, South Carolina, tried 
out for many years the very experiment that he is advo- 
cating, it resulted in complete failure, not only in en- 
couragement to bootlegging, but also in the wholesale cor- 
ruption of state officials. One loyal Democrat declared this 
discussion academic; he might well have termed the talk 
amateurish to come on such an occasion from the lips of 
a seasoned politician. 


But in this entire acceptance speech of Mr. Smith one 
is amazed at the ubiquity of the first-personal pronoun. 
Not content with committing the party to new policies un- 
announced in the party platform, a trait that might show 
commendable independence, he asks the country again and 
again in connection with farm relief, with interstate canals, 
with foreign relations, to sign a blank check by electing 
him President and trust him to fill in the details of his 
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policy after he has had time to think it over. Here is frank- 
ness pushed to naiveté. Many of us would prefer maturer 
statesmanship. 

By such tactics Mr. Smith has made the issues of the 
campaign largely personal, minimizing the historical dif- 
ferences between the two leading political parties. He has 
drawn to his support not a few Republicans of past years 
who see in his attitude to prohibition and ‘‘big business” 
a promise of the government they desire, a promise of the 
very government not generally desired in the South. The 
gage thus thrown down should be accepted. Certainly, 
if the issue is personal, Herbert Hoover by his humanita- 
rian activities, by his executive skill in handling national 
and international problems, by his foreign and domestic 
policies, has approximated the political ideals of Southern 
Democrats more closely than has Al Smith. Only by the 
name Democrat does the party expect to force Southern 
support. Many of us are unwilling to carry party loyalty 
so far. Voting for the rest of the Democratic ticket, we 
will scratch the names of Democratic electors and substi- 
tute those pledged to vote for Herbert Hoover. Here we 
stand, God helping us; we cannot do otherwise. 
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II. HOOVER’S PHILOSOPHY OF COMFORT 
By HENRY SMITH 


COMMONPLACE of discussion during the pres- 
idential campaign has been the unprecedented 
importance of the acceptance speeches of both can- 
didates. Over the radio the nominees were able 
to address an audience scattered throughout the country, 
and larger than any before gathered for a political occa- 
sion. The situation was so novel that Mr. Hoover was 
moved to rhetoric about it: 


By the magic of the radio [he said to Senator Moses], this 
nomination was heard by millions of our fellow citizens, not 
seven days after its occurrence, nor one day, nor even one minute. 
They were, to all intents and purposes, present in the hall, par- 
ticipants in the proceedings. Today these same millions have 
heard your voice and now are hearing mine. We stand in their 
unseen presence. 


It seems fair, then, to weigh carefully words spoken 
with such full consciousness of their importance. The 
hearer or the reader of Mr. Hoover's address emerged with 
one word ringing in his ears and one group of ideas swarm- 
ing in his mind. This word is ‘‘progress’’; and the ideas 
are the various inferences and connotations with which, 
in the mind of the speaker, the word is surrounded. 
Although the same thoughts recur in various forms, one 
statement, early in the speech, is a text from which the 
whole structure seems to be developed. ‘“With impressive 
proof on all sides of magnificent progress’, the nominee 
says, “‘no one can rightly deny the fundamental correct- 
ness of our economic system.” It is difficult to conceive 
a more brazen setting forth of the principle that whatever 
works is right. But from this statement the speaker ad- 
vances immediately to another, hardly less astonishing in 
its display of naive presuppositions. ‘‘Our pre-eminent 
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advance over nations in the last eight years,’’ Mr. Hoover 
continues; ‘‘our pre-eminent advance over nations. . . has 
been due to distinctively American accomplishments.” 

And there the creed stands. It is as if the voice of 
protest against the settled order of things in this country 
had never been heard; as if the very basis of political 
thought were the assumption, or rather the axiom, that 
the results manifest in the “human society’”’ of the United 
States in the past eight years are obvious proof of the 
desirability of further ‘‘advance’’ in the same direction. 
This premise is, to say the last, questionable; and the candi- 
date’s assurance in stating it runs counter to all that is val- 
uable in the gradually awakening critical sense of con- 
temporary America. Apparently oblivious to the intellec- 
tual currents of the past twenty years, Mr. Hoover speaks 
as though the sweet reasonableness of American culture 
had never been questioned; in fact, he seems to think he is 
living in an Eden where dreams, to come true, need only a 
Republican economic organization, and where even the wise 
are merry of tongue. He regards our “‘human society”’ as, at 
least potentially, ‘‘a civilization which sets the level of hope 
for the entire world.” 

This blissful condition he accounts for thus: efficiency, 
stringently applied to the whole industrial system, means 
an increase of return upon the capital invested. Some of 
this increase is turned back to labor as higher wages, while 
the rest of it goes to enlarge the income of that ‘‘independ- 
ent business man’’ whom the candidate gives his especial 
blessing. The result is greater (“‘larger’’) comfort, which 
means increased luxury: radios, fast railway trains, auto- 
mobiles. The whole process goes by the convenient name 
of “‘progress’’—a word which during this one address the 
speaker uses fifteen times. 

To prove this syllogism he summarises the events of 
the immediate past. “Our progress under Republican 
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guidance’” he demonstrates by figures (challenged in 
Governor Smith’s speech) showing such accomplishments 
as the reduction of the national debt, of taxation, of govern- 
mental expenditures; the increase of income and produc- 
tion in excess of the increase in population; the placing of 
electricity in nine million more homes; and finally, the 
fact that “‘the barriers of time and distance have been swept 
away and life made freer and larger by the installation of 
six million more telephones, seven million radio sets, and 
the service of an additional fourteen million automobiles.” 

This is the substance of other comments. Mr. Hoover's 
sense of satisfaction, for example, rises to a height in con- 
trasting conditions in America with those in other nations: 


Our workers [he says] with their average weekly wages can 
today buy two and often three times more bread and butter 
than any wage earner of Europe. At one time we demanded 
for our workers a “‘full dinner pail’. We have now gone far 
beyond that conception. Today we demand larger comfort aa 
and greater participation in life and leisure. ; 4 


The full dinner pail, reduction of taxes, reduction of 
the national debt: these are shrewd political arguments, and 
the candidate makes a deft political gesture in stressing 
them, as he does, almost to the exclusion of anything else. 
But at times it occurs to him—faintly—that other ideals 
might be possible; and then he emerges from his welter of 
industrial statistics long enough to dispose of such subsid- 
iary problems as the relation of this comfort to real happi- 
ness. In doing this he gives a blithe final word upon the 
question with which Plato. wrestled magnificently—and 
unsuccessfully—in the Republic; apparently forgetting the 
profound Christian doctrine that ‘“‘my kingdom is not of 
this world’’, and completely ignoring a difficulty which lies 
grimly at the heart of human life: ‘Moreover’, he says, 
almost as an afterthought, ‘we must direct economic prog- 
fess in support of moral and spiritual progress.” It is 
neatly impossible to believe that a candidate for the presi- 
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dency could be so naive; but he repeats his assertion in the 
peroration of the speech. After devoting more than nine- 
tenths of his time to economics, in conclusion he shifts the 
emphasis to a vaguely asserted ‘final purpose’’, the neces- 
sary spiritual benefits which are somehow to follow 
“progress”: 
Our purpose is to build in this nation a human society, not an 
economic system. We wish to increase the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of our country, but its final pu is happier homes. 
We shall succeed through the faith, the loyalty, the self-sacri- 
fice, the devotion to eternal ideals which live today in every 
American. 

Obviously, your attitude toward the candidate's pro- 
positions depends on your idea of happiness. ‘“To me,” 
says Mr. Hoover, “‘the test is the security, comfort and 
opportunity that has been brought to the average Ameri- 
can family;’’ and he measures this comfort and opportunity 
in terms of telephones, radio sets, and automobiles (four- 
teen millions of them). These and other results of econo- 
mic progress, he asserts, have brought “‘to the average family 
a fuller life, a wider outlook, a stirred imagination and a 
lift in aspirations.’”’ ‘Our growth in spiritual achieve- 
ments’’, he goes on, ‘‘must keep pace with our growth in 
physical accomplishments. Material prosperity and moral 
progress must march together if we would make the United 
States the commonwealth so grandly conceived by its 
founders.”’ 

But this is just the difficulty. Riches and ease have 
always seemed good; and always it has been easy to suppose 
that the laying up of grain in barns is the way to soul’s- 
ease. But time and again this supposition has led only to 
frustration. It is disappointing that Mr. Hoover does not 
wish to listen to the counsel of the ages, and desires to go 
through with the trial again. 

The candidate is of course not alone in his confusion. 
He is rather supremely representative of his constituency, 
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and in strict Democratic theory therefore deserves to be 
elected. His words chime sweetly home to the ears of that 
independent business man whom the nominee so skillfully 
praises as the stronghold of ‘“‘American individualism” 
(whatever that means). The belief that America is mov- 
ing—moving forward, getting there—is probably as widely 
held as any other article of faith in the contemporary creed. 
But moving forward to what? Postulate for a moment 
the attainment of this longed-for efficiency. It could mean 
nothing more than this: any amount of merchandise could 
be moved any distance without appreciable cost. Human 
beings could project their images and their voices, or indeed 
themselves, with the same swiftness. The dissemination of 
information would be rapid and complete. Energy derived 
from molecular disintegration (or from whatever source 
the scientists finally discover) would enable every American 
to live in luxury on nothing a year. What more indeed 
could be imagined in the development of comfort? 

But the prospect is not satisfying. There is no reason 
to think that when we had reached this goal we should be 
any better off. For with all of our progress, we can ap- 
proach to our advantage nothing but ourselves; and this 
picture holds no promise of such inwardness. It has been 
widely believed in different eras that inward conquest is 
even hindered rather than helped by comfort and luxury 
coming from material progress. This is heresy to orthodox 
Americanism; and perhaps it is a far cry from presidential 
politics. But Mr. Hoover's smugness in assuming that com- 
fort means happiness, and that we have quite a good deal 
of both, makes anything else, even imaginary and sterile 
discontent, seem better. 


Smugness, it is true, is a hard word. But talk of ‘‘our 
pre-eminent advance over nations”’ and bland reliance on the 
luxuries of our mechanical civilization are smugness if they 
are anything. The candidate's self-satisfaction as an Ame- 
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rican citizen is continually evident: a satisfaction which | 
believe unjustified. It is not easy to defend this belief. 
Unfortunately, happiness is not logical; and the most 
serious effort ever made to reduce it to a logical state- 
ment—that of the medieval church fathers—became lost in 
a metaphysical system wholly foreign to modern thinking. 
But for the purposes of journalism a few rough criteria are 
possible. Thus there must be some relation between happi- 
ness and crime; for happy men do not steal and kill. Is 
Mr. Hoover able to bring forward from his vast store 
statistics to prove the decrease of crime in the period of 
“magnificent progress’ under Republican guidance—or has 
the shadow of crime become ever more threatening since 
1920? Again, happily married people do not seek divorces. 
Has the proportion of divorces decreased, or increased, dur- 
ing the years of ‘‘advance’’ under Republican guidance? 
More indirectly, it might be possible to distinguish between 
the amusements of happy people and unhappy. Thus an 
unhappy man might be expected to want recreation which 
would take him away from his ordinary affairs, stimulate 
as violently as possible as many primitive emotions as pos- 
sible, and in general produce forgetfulness of life rather 
than understanding of it. Do the quality of the moving 
pictures, the vogue of prize fighting among the more re- 
spectable strata of society, the stadiums seating a hundred 
thousand people to witness the spectacle of college foot- 
ball—do these indicate an increasingly happy nation? 
Again, still more indirectly, the “‘spiritual progress” of a 
nation might have an index in the solutions of the enigma 
of life attempted in its art. Has the American nation shown 
in recent years any achievement, commensurate with Mr. 
Hoover's claims of “‘moral and spiritual progress’, in the 
creation of great novels, great plays, great symphonies, 
great pictures? 


A remark of Dean Inge shrewdly analyzes the whole 
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matter. ‘“The European’’, he says, and of course he means 
the American also, “‘talks of progress because with the aid 
of a few scientific discoveries he has established a society 
which has mistaken comfort for civilization.’’ Mr. Hoover's 
most magnificent dreams, as far as he has made them public, 
do not pierce a wink beyond the ideal of placid, bovine, 
universal comfort. President Coolidge, he says, erected 
economy into a principle of government. He himself would 
follow his leader by finding the be-all and the end-all of 
statesmanship in the fostering of comfort. It is time to be 
impatient when the pretense is made in this fashion that 
industrial efficiency has ever been—or can be—the only 
necessary basis for building either individual happiness or 
a “human society’; or that mechanical progress can make 
homes happier, as distinguished from more comfortable; or 
finally that the main propositions of the candidate’s speech 
concern in any slightest degree the “faith, . . . loyalty, ... 
self-sacrifice, . . . devotion to eternal ideals’’ with which he 
seeks to connect them. 


A word in conclusion. Mr. Hoover declares that to the 
first American principle of equality before the law there has 
recently been added another ‘‘ideal almost unique to Ameri- 
ca, the ideal of equal opportunity”. To illustrate his 
statement he uses the only extended figure of speech in his 
address—tthe much-discussed picture of the race of life, 
where democracy (contrasted with ‘“‘socialism’’ and 
“anarchy” ) appoints umpires, starts the runners on an even 
line, and rewards the victors. This figure is profoundly 
congruous with Mr. Hoover's whole attitude; for it is 
obvious that the rewards awaiting the stronger runners, 
and denied the weaker, are the never-forgotten wealth, 
luxury, power. In other words, from an experiment in 
putting into operation a theory of government, the United 
States has become an even more extensive experiment in test- 
ing (and, according to Mr. Hoover, proving) the proposi- 
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tion that economic development and the resultant comfort 
are the only things that can bring happiness. If this in- 
terpretation of Mr. Hoover’s thought be true—and I think 
it is—his ideal United States then appears as a magnifica- 
tion of other powerful commercial nations of the past, such 
as Tyre and Carthage. These names have become symbols 
of opulence and lavish comfort, much as the name of the 
United States ie regarded abroad today. But succeeding 
generations have turned elsewhere than to Tyre and Car- 
thage to find elements of civilization worth preserving. Per- 
haps the analogy is strained; at least it tends to provoke 
thought. 

All candidates who must get votes deal, more or less, 
in bunk. It is a question of choosing the least ingenuous. 
I believe Mr. Hoover’s attitude is more naive than that of 
Governor Smith or that of Mr. Norman Thomas. For 
he is not stressing the actual relief of misery—no one could 
object to that, or fail to applaud it; but instead he is 
holding up as his principal argument the superiority of the 
American standard of luxury to that of other nations. 
There is in his attitude entirely too much exaltation of 
creature comfort and economic prudence without any sug- 
gestion of the free play of ideas; too much of the assumption 
that the Coolidge administration has set the grooves of 
progress, and all we have to do is to stick to the throttle, 
with no question in our minds about whether or not we 
are headed in the right direction. 
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